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ACETAMINE* RED BE 


For bright red shades on both acetate rayon 
and nylon. “Acetamine” Red BE is an 
economical, non-subliming acetate color 
with good light-fastness, very good resist- 
ance to crocking, hot moist pressing, subli- 
mation and dry cleaning. Recommended for 
use alone or as a shading component for 
dress goods, draperies, linings, etc. Suitable 
“also as a printing color in both light and 
heavy prints. Very good dispersion proper- 
ties and excellent affinity: Yields level, 
well-penetrated dyeings. For additional 
information on this color or on any dyeing 
problem, consult our Technical Staff. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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¢~AMACEL* COLORS 


answer the demand for better color fastness 


Better than ever — 


NEW, high quality 


A dye group for every requirement 


e Piece goods—box or jig 

e Acetate yarn 

e Nylon hosiery 

e Printing—screen and machine 


The new, high quality Amacel colors offer to a greater degree than ever, 
better fastness—simplified application—consistent shade purity. 


They're highly dispersed, practically water soluble. All Amacel colors have good “pile on” 


—all are level dyeing. A range is available for discharge work. 


American Aniline was the first successful U.S. producer of dyes 
designed especially for acetate fibres, 


and high quality has kept Amacel colors at the top in this field. 


For detailed information on the whole range available, as well as 
data regarding your own particular requirements, consult our nearest branch. 


A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N.Y. © Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. ¢ Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. © Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Charlotte, N.C. «© Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. « Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








HOSIERY SALES PREDICTION— 
CLEAR AND DULL 


Unlike changing the weather, you can do 
something about guaranteeing yourself a 
production of salable hosiery with a clear, 
dull finish. Yes, no matter the denier you 
run, the hand you desire or the boarding 
method you use .. . Fanco finishes will 

seal in the beauty of your product... 
protect its loveliness from dye bath to 
consumer. Your Fanco fieldman will prove 
this with a no-obligation, on-the-spot test. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. C. 
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for plain or dischargeable dyeing of acetate yarn and nylon 


Eastone Red B, because it dyes acetate yarn an 


unusually fast red with a bluish cast, is uniqye 
among red acetate dyestuffs. Light concenfra- 
tions of the dye produce soft, neutral shgdes of 


pink. It dyes nylon a bright rubine shade. 


Eastone Red B dyes and levels exteptionally 
well over temperatures ranging fyom as low as 
140°F to the boil. It is especially recommended 
for low-temperature dyeings And has proved to 
be a valuable color for both jig and box work 


wherever rapid penetratjyon and good build-up 
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characteristics at low temperatures are desired. 
General commercial fastness of Eastone Red B 
is good —particularly fastness to light and 
washing, gas fading, crocking, and sublimation 


when steamed under pressure. 


Eastone Red B is one of a wide variety of 
Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs especially developed 
for acetate yarn. For information on these dye- 
stuffs, write to Tennessee Eastman Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs 


@ Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs are sold in the United States through Tennessee Eastman Corporation in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, and Lodi, N. J.; in Canada, through Clough Dyestuff Company Ltd., 33 St. Mathieu Street, St. Laurent, Quebec. 








IT PAYS to kick out the kettle 
on your STARCH COOKING jobs! 


Vi 


For centuries, kettle cooking methods have served 
mankind well enough. This is the case no longer when 
it comes to modern, large-scale textile starch cooking 
problems—and the important business of keeping 
costs in line with profits. 


For example, a certain textile printer who cooks 
275,000 gallons of starch paste per month, for print- 
ing gum. This big heat transfer job got too expensive 
with the traditional open-kettle system. So he saved 
himself $3,000.00 per month by changing to continu- 
ous, closed controlled cooking and cooling with 
VoTaTor heat transfer apparatus. 


Not only starch paste but vat reduction paste, vat 
standard paste, backfill. All these starch cooking jobs 
can be profitably streamlined with VoTaTor heat 
transfer apparatus. It sharply cuts use of floor space 
and manpower. It avoids spillage and waste. It 


makes economical use of heat transfer medium. It 


handles a high-speed stream of material and permits 
high, really effective cooking temperatures. It estab- 
lishes accurate mechanical control and assures results 
of uniform quality. 

You are cordially invited to write for case history 
facts. 






Votator heat transfer 
apparatus for 
starch paste 


Votator heat transfer 
apparatus for backfill 


VOTATOR DIVISION 


THE GAZZZR CORPORATION 





LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


District Offices: 
150 Broadway, New York City 7 
2612 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4 
Twenty-two Marietta Bidg., Atlanta 3 


VoraTor is a trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation. 
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time-tested reagents for wet processing 


- SAVE MONEY 





— WET AND PENETRATE 


— SAVE SOAP 






— RINSE CLEAN — REMOVE DIRT AND GREASE 
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Send for testing sample to 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
993 Market Street, Wilmington 99. Del. 
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ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FINISHING MATERIALS 


FOR 
WOO: — COTTON — RAYON — ACETATE 
AND MIXED FIBERS | 





FACTORY AT ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


NVANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc 


109 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. * NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 
ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. . 675 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. @ 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portiand, Ore. 


304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 


(RN LTE AATEC OS RONSON iT mie mame 
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Nlect Miss FABRIC 8 


| for IQA9! 


She’s got everything—thanks to all this 
help from Socony-Vacuum Process Prod- 
ucts for Textiles! 

HAT... Rayon Taffeta... 


S/V Rayon Coning Oils Speed rayon 
processing. 


HAIR .. . ‘‘Fiberglas’’ . 


Special Oils available for processing 
“Fiberglas.”’ 


FACE .. . Knitted Cotton . 


S/V Wetting Agent 1959 aids in dyeing. 
RAIN CAPE... . Poplin 


# 
S/V Fabrisecs give maximum water 
repellency. 


JACKET... Wool... 


S/V Woolrex Oils provide better 
carding and spinning. 


BLOUSE... . Gingham . . 


S/V Textile Finishing Oils assist 
in pre-shrinking process. 


FLOWERS . . . Cotton 


S/V Process Oil 903 cuts cotton 
fly loss. 


BAG .. . Cordage . . 


S/V Batching Oils give good fiber 
lubrication. 


SKIRT . ... Worsted... 


S/V Worstex Oils give uniform drawing 
and gilling. 


STOCKINGS . . . Nylon 


S/V Oils for coning and conditioning. 
SHOES . . . Cotton Cloth... 


S/V Weavrex 200 protects warp yarns 
during weaving. 


BASE .. . Carpeting... 
S/V Carpetex Oils are light-stable. 





! 
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Products 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
3, 1949 


June 13, 1949 


Socony-Vacuum Process Products 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUR INFOR ATION 


You don’t need new capital 
SYTON can give you... 










YARN WITH 7 THE SA 
opucTon SPINNiNc ue 


The benefits of plant expansion—with no extra plant investment! 
SYTON increases the strength of yarns spun on the woolen or worsted system 
10% to 30%. Mills profit from this increase in many different ways: 
@ Many mills reduce twist, hence boost production. 
@ Others report fewer ends down during spinning and weaving... which 

also means more production. 
@ Still others find they can spin blends hitherto impossible. 
@ Almost ail report they can spin any given stock to a finer count. 
Hundreds of woolen and worsted spinners... more every day... are proving that 
Syton is a practical production speeder...a money maker for mill management. 
Why not find out today how much Syton can mean to your mill? Our technical staff 
stands ready to help. Just send the handy coupon on the right. 


Syton: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








Fo 


| News about Monsanto Textile Chemicals June 1949 


4 F 3 If your business uses chemicals or plastics, ask for 
your free copy of the 28th edition of “Monsanto 
Chemicals and Plastics”. ..the new Monsanto Cata- 
y bl R f a k log, just off the press. It has many improvements 
a lla e e erence 00 over previous editions, making it even more useful 
to you. The 28th edition is packed with information 
Ps a you will want at your fingertips. For your free and 
0 il ( hem f Ca Is & PI ast I cS postpaid copy, mail the coupon or write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Chemicals Department, 

140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


| QUICK FACTS about Monsanto's New Catalog 


Describes more than 400 products. 
Contains 176 pages (8% x 11 inches). 
Bound in plastic, opens flat. 

Indexed for easy reference. 

Contains many useful charts. 

Has numerous interesting illustrations. 


Gives useful product data such as 





Typical analysis Molecular weight 


. Specifications - Properties 
Grades Uses 
ata yst Standard form Shipping classification 


For Rapid, Thorough Curing of Melamine and Urea Finishes 


' New Catalyst AC gives longer useful bath life and induces 
Longer useful bath life. better resin retention than any other commercial catalyst. In 
some cases, Catalyst AC gives resin baths more than twice the 
useful life possible with usual catalysts. Resin retention is 
equal or better, and curing rates are equal to or faster than 
those obtained with diammonium phosphate. 


Faster Curing. 


Good Washfastness. BATH STABILITY AT 25°C. 
Bath Solution With 6% DAP (35% sol.) With Catalyst AC 
; 20% Resloom HP 1 hour* 11 hours 
Less danger of residual odor. 33.3% Resloom M-75 15 hours Stable after 24 hours 
36.4% Urea-formaldehyde 8 hours Stable after 24 hours 


*Note: DAP is not recommended for Resloom HP. 
Please send the handy coupon for more information on new 
Catalyst AC. 


Less need for critical temperatures in Pad Box. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Chemicals Department 
DeskAUL:.2u, 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of the 28th Edition of ‘Monsanto Chemicals 
end Plestics”, Information on Syton for spinning, Information 
on Catalyst AC. 

Name Title 
Company 


* Street 


City Zone State 





Sunday-best in 
Stocking Fabrics 


For the quiet dignity of a Church or 
the thrill of a first-night, stockings 
must always appear fresh and new. 
That’s why hosiery buyers prefer 
stocking fabrics finished with Filaseal 
Resin Finishes. Filaseal causes 
stockings to return to their original 
shape despite repeated handling. In 
production too, Filaseal gives stockings 
the added body and snag resistance 
required for high speed operations. For 
stocking fabrics that look better, sell 
faster, find out about this outstanding 
Amalgamated finish today. 

AMALGAMATED CHEMICAL CORP. 


i gg pa s Phila. 34, Pa.: Southern Div.: 1819 Spri 
: he Or pie Ler pring 
YE OU fo oat Se +3 Garden Street, Greensboro, N. C. 


os Filaseal 


— to cut down snags and pulls 
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Stockings that look Stockings finished 
“handled” stay on’ with Filaseal sell 


; , ; : ae the hosiery counter faster because they 
The products of Amalgamated Chemical Corporation include Hosiery Finishes, until all the “fresh” look better . . . stay 


Wetting Agents, Penetrants, Softeners, Detergents. Soaps, Water Repellent Finishes, Stockings are sold. smooth and fresh. 







.. The MODERN Algin Thickening Agent 


ci iS ee) Ke) Sila. 
COLOR-SHARP PRINTS 


on acetate, viscose and pure silk dress 
goods, printed with acetate, acid and 
direct colors or with white discharge. 


@ Exact and uniform printing paste 
viscosity 


@ Sharp, clean printing 
@ Maximum color penetration 
TOPS for TIES @ True, even color yield 


printed with acid, direct 


and acetate colors—on e Easy and economical to use 


acetate, viscose, wool 
and pure silk tie goods. 


@ Readily soluble in cold water 
@ No cooking or special treatment 


@ Easily washed out after printing 


KELTEX... 


DRAPERY GOODS ‘ A PRODUCT OF 


EXCELS for 
printed with rapido- 
gens, indigosols and 
fast-to-light direct colors : K ' L C 0 
on cotton, viscose and 
cupra rayon. 
COMPAN Y 


LT 20 N. Wacker Drive 
wd na ax CHICAGO—6 


31 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK—5 


530 W. Sixth Street 
LOS ANGELES—14 


Cable Adress: KELCOALGIN—Hew York 


REFINED 
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THIS EFFICIENT WOOL OIL SCOURS 
EASILY Zen after 










Umww, 
MIGHTY LOW ETHER 
EXTRACTION / 





Proxol, the amazingly efficient, 






] Self-emulsi- 
fying — at any 
concentration. 





free-scouring wool oil, is a “tonic”’ for 














tem. | ition to it 
any woolen system. In addition to its T Gan comes 


ing properties — 
extremely small 
particle size. 


5 Minimum 
residual oil 
content. 





excellent scouring properties, Proxol 






has these 10 big advantages: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 










10 Won't gum 
up card cloth- 

ing...stripping 
is reduced. 


9 Reduces fly 
or waste. 


8 Excellent aging 
characteristics—no 
odor or discolor- 
ation. 












6 Helps assure 
uniform yarn 
and cloth. 


7 Increases spinning effi- 
ciency— minimizes fiber 
breakage .. . fewer ends 
down. 

























When scoured wool is atomized or sprayed with Proxol, you can count 


on trouble-free carding and spinning. It will pay you to try Proxol. 


Poctir-tbantle CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of OLATE FLAKES, the universal low titer textile soap. 
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For Complete Satisfaction on Dyestuffs, 


Formulas and Application Service in your Mill 


“ESENATIONAL ANILINE DIVISJON - ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


BOSTON - PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND. ORE 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. GREENSBORO + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA + NEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA + TORONTO 








Quality in Tank Car Quantities 


Purity of raw materials—whether in laboratory or 
plant—is the surest way to high quality products. 
Heyden Formaldehyde has for years been recognized 
as a standard of highest purity and uniformity in the 
manufacture of many diversified products—urea resins 
and textile chemicals—protective coatings and em- 
balming fluids. Wherever C.P. quality may make the 
difference between “excellent” and just “satisfactory,” 
Heyden Formaldehyde is the logical choice. 

In tank cars or in bottles, Heyden Formaldehyde is 
a clear, colorless solution free of impurities which 
might cause residual foreign odor or discoloration. 
Produced under rigid laboratory control from C.P. 
raw materials, it assures uniform yields and high 
quality. Available as Formaldehyde Solution U.S.P. 
or as Methanol-free Formaldehyde, it assays not less 
than 37% by weight. 

Shipped in tank cars, tank trucks, drums, carboys 
and bottles. 


FORMALDEHYDE - PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 


Technical bulletins on the use and handling of Formalde- 
hyde and its derivatives will be mailed promptly upon 
request on company letterhead. 


Benzaldehyde - Benzoates - Benzoic Acid - Benzyl Chloride - Bromides 
Chlorinated Aromatics - Chlorobenzenes - Creosotes - Formates 
Formaldehyde + Formic Acid » Glycerophosphates + Guaiacols 
Hexamethylenetetramine - M. D. A. (Methylene Disalicylic Acid) 
Paraformaldehyde » Parahydroxybenzoates + Penicillin 





CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 1,N. Y. Pentaerythritols + Salicylates + Salicylic Acid + Streptomycin 


CHICAGO 6: 20 North Wacker Drive ¢ PHILADELPHIA 3: 1700 Walnut St. e SAN FRANCISCO 11: 420 Market St. ¢ RUMFORD DIVISION: Rumford 16, R. |. 
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Orne, 9162, the new synthetic detergent 
developed for scouring grease wool, 





~ 

skeins or fabrics, has thoroughly demonstrated 
its ability to do the job at a definitely favorable ft 
cost, compared with soap. It gives a whiter, loftier ar 
product with better dyeing properties, without affect- emu 
ing the efficiency of grease recovery. =f 
° ° ° a in e! 
There were two impartial tests that proved this superiority. One ais 
was made at the Lowell Textile Institute, and the other was a mill “+ 
aun 


run on more than 26 tons of wool. You can study the complete, detailed 
report of both these tests and make up your mind on the advisability 
of making some tests on your own wools. 





Just write for Onyx Technical Report 19-T. 








y 

and 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY i“ 
JERSEY CITY 2,N. J. oil s 

CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE +* CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA oils 

In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. er 

For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. pe 
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a 
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ARMEENS® — FATTY AMINES 
Aliphatic primary amines and their acetate 
salts, the Armacs, are adaptable as anti- 
static agents for synthetic fibers, as cat- 
ionic emulsifiers, softening agents, resin finish modifying 
agents, and fire retardants. 

Armac HT applied from water solution may be used as 
anti-static on synthetic fibers such as Vinyon, Saran, Nylon, 
and acetate rayons. Concentration 0.25 — 1.0%. Fibers may 
be dipped through the solution, passed over a wick from the 
solution, or the solution sprayed on. This application is par- 
ticularly valuable for high speed weaving and mechanical 
finishing operations. 





ARMIDS®—FATTY AMIDES 

Aliphatic primary amides serve as ingre- 
dients for finishing waxes, resin coating 
components, plastic anti-blocks, chemical 
raw materials for durable water-repellents. 

Armid HT is itself highly water-repellent; fine particle 
emulsions may be prepared with the usual emulsifying agents. 
It may also be condensed with formaldehyde or in com- 
bination with thermo-curing resin formulations and applied 
in emulsion form to fabrics. Thermally unstable quaternary 
ammonium water-repellents can also be prepared. The fin- 
ishes thus obtained are highly resistant to removal by 
laundering or dry cleaning. 





ARNEELS® —FATTY NITRILES 

‘Aliphatic nitriles find use in fiber lubri- 
cants, softening agents and also as chem- 
ical raw materials for water-repellents 





and plasticizers. 

(rneel HT is useful in combination with mineral oils and 
oil soluble emulsifying agents to provide fiber lubricants and 
oils for synthetic fibers and wools. Lubricating properties and 
scourability are excellent. The quantity of Arneel HT used 
with respeet to mineral oil varies with the degree of lubricity 
desired. Non-ionic emulsifying agents are well adapted to 
this combination. 


Ceemieal Division 


Armour and Company, 1855 West 31st Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 





Please send me the booklets checked — 


NEO-FATS® —FATTY ACIDS 
Fractionally distilled fatty acids serve as 
chemical raw materials for the preparation 
of anionic, non-ionic and cationic soft- 
eners, for soaps, detergents, leveling agents, starch modify- 
ing agents, textile lubricants and emulsifiers. 

The long-chained saturated acids such as Neo-Fats 1-54, 
1-56, 1-60 and 1-65, as well as the double distilled fatty acids 
are highly desirable base materials for anionic and non- 
ionic softening agents. Ammonium stearates show good 
softening and non-yellowing properties. Non-ionic softeners 
prepared by combining saturated Neo-Fats with glycerine or 
polyethylene glycols are compatible with all other finishing 
agents and have a negligible effect on fastness of dyestuffs. 





ARQUADS® — QUATERNARY 
AMMONIUM SALTS 


Alkyl trimethyl ammonium chlorides and 
dialkyl dimethyl ammonium chlorides, 

— serve as cationic softeners, mildew pre- 
ventive agents, dye-solubilizing agents, germicidal agents, 
cationic emulsifiers, and also as algae controllers in humid- 
ification systems. 

Arquad 2HT is useful as a cationic softener for rayon 
fabrics particularly. It is highly concentrated —75% ac -ve. 
Solutions of 0.1 —0.4% concentration in water pri vide 
maximum softening action. Make up solution by adding 8-10 
parts of water at 180° F., stir thoroughly and dilute with 
water to temperature desired. If desired, the stock solution 
at 180° may be added directly to processing equipment with 
some agitation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Neo-Fats 


ee ree tear en 
Armeens 

PIES ho fc a ois ee ee ae aera 
Arquads 
Amides Address 
Arneels Ee CCIE. Zone.... State 
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PERKINS Fiber Conditioner 


The more 
efficient 
way 

to clean 
Wool 


Fibers 








| The Perkins Wool Fiber Conditioner provides the solution to economical 








burr-removal by means of a new, simple and highly effective action 
that reduces substantially the cost of mill production. Its efficiency 
enables manufacturers to take advantage of the use of burry wool stock 
and still produce a comparable product ...and, in the case of higher 


grade fibers, lessens the necessity for costly, time-consuming carbonization. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NO MORE TIPPY WOOL 


with 


~ ANTHOMINE’ 
on the job! 


IN ALL WOOL DYEING OPERATIONS ANTHOMINE INCREASES THE 
AFFINITY OF WOOL FIBRES FOR DYESTUFFS. 


THIS RESULTS IN LEVEL SHADES WHEN DYEING STOCK, YARN OR 
PIECE GOODS. 


TIPPY AND BLENDED WOOLS ARE DYED A SOLID SHADE BY ADDING 
ANTHOMINE TO THE DYE BATH. 





Even dyeing 


Brighter, fuller shades 
Mills throughout the 


country use ANTHOMINE for: Quicker, better exhaustion of dyebath 


Softer, more pleasing “hand” 


Reduced processing time 





Send for Technical Service Bulletin #203-100.2 for complete information, including how to 
use ANTHOMINE for Top and Yarn Dyeing, Pressure or Package Dyeing, Leveling Unevenly 
| Dyed Yarn or Shady Pieces, Dyeing Metallized Colors, etc. 









INC. 


kansas U0 


Manvfacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 










ULTRAWET 30E 





CORROSION 


Why you should select this 
ULTRAWET for your job | — 





















Crystal-clear, pale-yellow ULTRAWET 30E is a 
liquid of pleasant odor containing 30% solids of 
which a minimum of 85% is active alkyl aryl sul- 
fonate. It is used—economically—as a wetting 
agent in textile, paper, leather and many other 
industrial wet processes . . . for solubilizing and 
coupling . . . and in emulsion breaking applications. 


Its moderate foam and acid, alkali and hard 
water stability make it particularly useful in these 
industrial applications. ULTRAWET 30E remains 
crystal-clear above 65 degrees F, which eliminates 
mixing prior to use. 

ULTRAWET 30E—like all liquid ULTRA- 
WETS— is shipped in special lined drums, tank 
trucks and tank cars. This protective lining in- 
sures purity of these liquid ULTRAWETS when 
you receive them. 











@ ULTRAWETS 
1!) 30DS' 35K | SK | DS | K 


Liquid Liquid | Liquia Bead Flake Flake 
30 30 | 35 
8s ai 


~ 90 35 85 85 


@ APPLICATIONS 












Form: 
Minimum % Solids: 
Minimum % Active-Solids: 








EMULSION BREAKING 
LIGHT-DUTY HOUSEHOLD DETERGENTS 
PENETRANT 

INDUSTRIAL DETERGENTS 

HEAVY-DUTY HOUSEHOLD DETERGENTS i. of 2a | 














NN 





WETTING AGENT Viv 
CHARGE STOCK FOR SPRAY AND DRUM DRYING Y 
DRY MIXING WITH ALKALIS 7 7 ¥ 
LIQUID HOUSEHOLD DETERGENTS 
COUPLING AND SOLUBILIZING 











For samples, further information and quotations, communicate with 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


Chemical Products Division 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Rapes Ponty yes. Rae om = Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

ULTRAWWETS is cesifcble tree of charae. Hospital Trust Building, Providence 1, R. |. 

Write for “ULTRAWETS" brochure a 1112 S. Boulevard Street, Charlotte 3, N. C. 

your firm's letterhead. Please address 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill, 

ee, pr Rennrad Chemical L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY ©« San Francisco * Los Angeles 
si Seattle *° Salt Lake City * Portland + Oakland 
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ft A New Product for 
YERS ana PRINTERS 


LOMAR PW the new dispersing agent developed by Jacques Wolf & Co., 


AUOUUUUUEA TAA EAA AEA EEA AEA assures more efficient and economical processing. 


e In Dyeing 


Level shades and uniform absorption of dyestuffs by the 


fibres, depend largely upon an even dispersion of colors 
TYPICAL OF THE 
DISPERSING ACTION OF LOMAR PW 


The contents of these two graduates are identical, except 
for a small percentage of LOMAR PW. Note the con- 
tinued even suspension and dispersion in the right hand 
graduate after standing ten times as long as the one 
at the left. 


in the dyebath. The addition of a small amount of 
LOMAR PW in pasting up indanthrenes or acetates 
solves this problem. 


In Printing 


When added to the printing paste, LOMAR gives finer 
particle suspension, improved flow and smoother consist- 
ency. By keeping the colors in suspension, LOMAR PW 


assures efficient, economical results. 


In Backfilling 


In backfilling, LOMAR PW is added to the heavy back- 
fill mixture of clay and starches to give uniform suspen- 
sion of the clay, good flowing properties and more uni- 
form results on the fabric. 


For complete information on LOMAR PW, 
send today for your copy of Bulletin No. 21. 


Blanc Fixe after 30 minutes Blanc Fixe after 5 hours 
— no dispersing agent — plus LOMAR PW 


Plants and Warehouses 
Plants: Passaic, Carlstadt, N. J.; 


Los Angeles, California 


Warehouses: Providence, R. |.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Greenville, S. C.; Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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for printing 


fast colors on cotton, 
rayon and linen 


outstanding for clarity and depth. 
many important shades are exclusively GDC. 
excellent fastness to washing—very good fastness to light. 
both forms are available. 
develop rapidly in acid ageing—many can be developed in neutral ageing. 
can be printed alongside Indanthrenes and Algosols. 


combine quality with ease of application. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 








ON THE AVENUE 


Fine Fabrics + Proper Processing 
Make Fine Fashions 


When a fashion “catches on,” 

that quickened buying impulse comes in 

a large measure from the beauty 

of the fabrics themselves— 

and textile experts know that much of 

this beauty depends on proper processing. 
That explains why so many of America’s 
leading mills, converters, finishers 

and dyers have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality 
wetting, fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 
Remember, there is a C.P.P. soap or 
synthetic detergent for every type of fabric 
—for every processing problem. 

Ask your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
representative for details. 

Or, write today to Industrial 

Department, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


COLGATE FORMULA 25 


For low-temperature washing ordinarily 
requiring olive oil soaps. Sold in eastern 
states only. 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 


High-grade thin white flakes. Not milled 
or polished. 90% anhydrous soap. 


ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


Made from pure tallow, guaranteed 
to contain 88% or more soap. Titer 
approx. 42°C, 


ARCTIC SYNTEX A, T, AND M 


Synthetic detergents and wetting 
agents. Unsurpassed for many proc- 
essing operations. 


COLGATE FORMULA 10 


92% oleic acid soda soap in flake 
form for silk degumming, wool scour- 
ing, all textile processing. 





This Donegal-type tweed is 
100% wool. Comes in 
tones of brown and 
white, and black and 

ite sae Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
white, 54 width. ° 


Jersey City 2, N. J. + Atlanta 3, Ga. + Chicago 11, Ill. + Kansas City 3, Kans. + Berkeley 2, Calif. 
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In addition to the three popular sizes 
in which Hooker Aluminum Chloride 
anhydrous has been available, it is now 
being supplied in an extra fine grind. 

Now you can get this catalyst in the 
size which is most effective for your 


particular reaction. 


EXTRA FINE GRIND—An unscreened ma- 


terial, 90 to 95% passing 40 mesh. 
FINE GRIND—An unscreened material 


practically all passing 20 mesh. 


COARSE GRIND—An unscreened material 
] mesh and finer, containing 25% to 
35% finer than 20 mesh. 


COARSE SCREENED—Same as coarse grind 
but screened to remove 20 mesh and 
finer. 


All sizes are of the same high purity— 
particularly free from iron and other 
non sublimables—and every shipment 
conforms to exact Hooker specifications. 
For smooth reactions—in Friedel Crafts 
syntheses, polymerization, isomeriza- 
tion and halogenation—select Hooker 
Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous. 









HOOKER 


2 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. © WILMINGTON, CALIF. © TACOMA, WASH. 


From Ate Fatt of Mhe Earth 


ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


r| Size Has Been Added To... 


HOOKER RESEARCH PRESENTS 
SODIUM TRIFLUOROACETATE 
CF3;COONa 


ENR 6 ot cknscdeie~ckvnee cee pesevaned 136.02 
ig, EO SEE EOL TOE EE eee 98% 
Hooker Sodium Trifluoroacetate, another in the 
growing list of Hooker fluoride derivatives, is a white, 
non-corrosive free flowing powder. It is very soluble 
in water, soluble in ethanol, methanol and methyl 
ethyl ketone, slightly soluble in ether and insoluble 
in benzene, carbon tetrachloride and perchloroethyl- 
ene. It is resistant to hydrolysis, not being attacked by 
aqueous alkali at the boiling point. Physical and 
chemical properties of sodium trifluoroacetate indi- 
cate its use as an intermediate in the preparation of 
herbicides, insecticides and dyestuffs; as a condensing 
agent. For organic synthesis, sodium trifluoroacetate 
is generally converted to the acid and enters into 
many interesting and promising reactions. 

Technical Data Sheet No. 377 gives additional 
physical and chemical characteristics and indicates 
typical reactions. It is available when requested on 
your business letterhead. 


Research samples in the size you want, 
and Technical Data Sheet 714 will be sent 


when requested on your business letterhead. 


Specifications: 


Appearance: Grayish crystalline solid. 


ANALYSIS: 
eS, oid oa A sel en eee 98.5% 
oe Ee ee eee ee ee ee 0.05% 


Non-sublimables in air at 950°C, Max, ..1.59% 








9-634 


SODIUM SULFIDE « SODIUM SULFHYDRATE + SODIUM TETRASULFIDE * CAUSTIC SODA « MURIATIC ACID » PARADICHLOROBENZENE ¢ CHLORINE 
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As the result of four years of intensive research, specially 
developed production processes and hundreds of laboratory 
and field tests, Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is ready 


to supply you with increased quantities of 


“Specialized grades of SODIUM CMC 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 


Wyandotte Carbose has proved its 
great value in increasing the effective- 
ness of both “built” and “unbuilt’’ 
detergent products. When _ incorpo- 
rated in synthetic detergent formula- 
tions, small amounts of this unique 
compound promote detergency to a 
degree heretofore unattainable. 


Thousands of tests on cotton fabrics 
show that Carbose increases soil re- 
moval and whiteness retention . 
helps prevent soil redeposition. 


Detergents containing Carbose are 
already being used in several hundred 
commercial laundries. Excellent 
results have been obtained not only 
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with cotton but with all classes of 
fabrics and with soils running from 
the lightest to the heaviest. 

Carbose offers important advan- 
tages in a wide variety of other appli- 
cations — such as water-base paints, 
textiles, paper and adhesives. 


Wyandotte Carbose is economically 
priced and is available in carload 
quantities. If you would like to inves- 
tigate what it can do for your product, 
simply ask your Wyandotte Service 
Representative for samples and com- 
plete information. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyondotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 
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BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN °* DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 

PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE * CHLOROETHERS 
AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 


OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


yandotte 
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CHLORIDE 


CHEMICALS 
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CALCONYL POWDERS 


Calconyl Scarlet R Powder 
Calconyl Red G Powder 
_ Calconyl Red R Powder 
Calconyl Yellow 2GR Powder | 
Calconyl Yellow G Powder 
Calconyl Golden Yellow R Powder 





$18,000,000 set of tools for the 





hot and cold rolled 


STAINLESS SHEET AND STRIP 
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COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler | 
Branches, Warehouses, and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
SPEED 


TOOL 





When a master mechanic gets new tools, 
expect master workmanship. And when 
CRUCIBLE, master producer of tool, 
alloy and specialty steels, designs an 
$18,000,000 mill specifically for hot and 
cold rolled stainless sheet and strip, you 
ean rightly expect the best that modern 
facilities and generations of specialty 
product leadership can provide. 

For here, at CRUCIBLE’S new Mid- 
land Mill, is an entirely new concept in 
stainless sheet and strip production .. . 
here, for the first time, stainless sheet and 
strip are made as specialty products, by 
specialty production methods, in a mill 
built from the ground up for this purpose. 
Here at Midland are no mills designed 
for carbon steel production, re-powered 
for the heavier duty of rolling stainless, 
but $18,000,000 worth of brand new 
equipment, designed and built for modern 
hot and cold rolling of stainless steel — in 
widths from 142” to 50” inclusive, and in 
all gauges, grades and finishes. 

This is important news to every de- 
signer and fabricator of stainless steel 
products. For CRUCIBLE, pioneer in 
stainless steel since its inception, now 
offers a completely integrated line—sheet, 
strip, plates, bars; tubing, wire, forgings 
and castings. 

In short, you can turn with every con- 
fidence to the first name in special purpose 
steels for every form of stainless. One of 
the largest and most highly specialized 
technical forces in the steel industry is at 
your service for specific application ad- 
vice. And there are comprehensive data 
sheets available for all grades. Your 
inquiry will be welcomed. 


» Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


MACHINERY ° SPECIAL PURPOSE 
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BRIGHT REDS L 



















NO 
Here are the outstanding members of the adjusted to the most practical concen- 
group of azoic colors producing full and tration, which can be easily applied with 
bright Reds and Scarlets of excellent fast- a maximum of efficiency. As they do not 
ness at a low cost, decompose they overcome the problem 
PHARMASOLS are stabilized solutions, of troublesome dissolving. 
Of 
Pr 
PINK SHADE “iB , 
S HB | 
of 
oa | Publis 
FASTNESS.-=- ic 
One | 
C.R 
ford, 
A. J 
Finan 
retary 
Here are two products in this soluble vat clearness of tone and the solidity of 
color group which are unexcelled for the color in any depth. They can be printed, 
production of pink shades of good fast- padded, or dyed on any textile fibre. 
ness. They are unequalled, in the fast |. All INDIGOSOLS are. readily soluble, 
color group, for ease of application, . easily developed and economical to use. ©: 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Write for Complete Information ete “¥ H 
CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL Co., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street New York 13, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Pa. * Providence, R. |. * Charlotte, N. C. * Hamilton, Ont. 
Importers of the Manufactures of Representatives: helt. Pharmasols 
Durand & Huguenin S.A. Los Angeles Dist . “A f. Pharmols VOL 
Basle, Switzerland (Hathaway Allied Products) ssa ceaaiaa hic Pharmacines 
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THE BONDED FABRIC INDUSTRY* 


RAYMOND B. SEYMOUR 


The Atlas Mineral Products Company, Mertztown, Pennsylvania 


ODAY when one may view four-page 
trade-journal advertisements on bond- 
ed fabrics and read newspapers printed 
on this material, it would be redundant 
to say “yes bonded fabrics are here to 
stay”. Actually, this new industry is 
healthy and getting along as well as can 

} be expected in an era of soft goods re- 

cession, 

7 It is difficult to define the bonded fat- 
ric industry since in its many ramifica- 
tions it produces materials covering the 
range between paper and textiles. Ac- 
tually, some of the improvements in the 
felt and wadding fields have resulted in 
some of these old line products being 
classed under the name bonded fabric. 

A critical study of the wadding art 

(22, 32, 45) indicates that almost a cen- 
) tury ago, this industry had available 
many of the general techniques now used 
to produce bonded fabrics, Of course, 
the old wadding industry lacked many of 
the mechanical and chemical processing 
tecnniques now available—but so did the 
entire textile industry. 

It must also be admitted that the bonded 
fiber industry has not experienced the 
rapid growth that might be expected. The 
j use of adhesives to bond the fiters in a 
web (33) and much of the basic art (49, 
50) has been patented for at least 25 years 
but customer acceptance has developed 
slowly. In recent years, a few bonded 
fabric plants have operated at a profit 
but many are still being subsidized. 


5. PAT. OF F. 


soc aeambowte Bist ill aan 


One of the obstacles to its growth has 
been the close relationship of the pro- 
ducers of bonded fabrics with the paper 
and textile industries. Most plants were 
in competition with parent companies 
producing old line textiles or paper. As 
a result, the new industry received more 








* Presented to the Senior Seminar, Philadel- 


pPhia Textile Institute, April 5, 1949. 
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criticism than encouragement from the 
stockholders who talked progress but 
feared the consequences which might re- 
sult from a sincere exploitation of bonded 
fabrics in competition with the regular 
line. 

The recent growth of the bonded fab- 
ric industry may be attributed in part to 
the efforts of producers of raw material 
who were seeking new outlets for their 
products. In their attempts to promote 
the use of rayon and cotton fibers, the 
raw material suppliers became so enthu- 
siastic that some of them set up pilot 
plants to demonstrate manufacturing tech- 
niques. These suppliers stressed func- 
tional uses of bonded fabrics and it is 
significant to note that the four-page 
advertisements that have recently appeared 
do not even mention disposable products 
but do emphasize the use of these prod- 
ucts in plastic laminates. 

The general methods of manufacture 
which have been fairly completely de- 
scribed (57), vary in accordance with the 
type of machinery used. Paper machinery 
operates at speeds of at least 300 feet per 
minute and produces a wider web which 
is satisfactory for tea bags but such prod- 
ucts do not have the draping qualities 
required for textile applications. 

Considerable sums of money have been 
invested in the development of machinery 
which would produce a sheet or lap of 
felt or fiber having random orientation. 
The textile industry which has been 
geared to think in terms of fiber align- 
ment in the carding operation subsidized 
the development of aerodynamic doffing 
and condensing (11, 12, 25) but many of 
the principles used appear to be related 
to older art (3). 

Some orientation takes place as the web 
is formed on paper machinery but if pa- 
per had the alignment found in a carded 
web, the paper industry would never 
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have grown to its present size. Although 
orientation of fibers was formerly stressed 
(36), engineers that have learned how to 
obtain random distribution of fibers have 
been quick to realize its advantage. Ac- 
tually, the process is much less compli- 
cated that one may be led to believe. 

The rate of production on textile ma- 
chinery is much lower than on paper ma- 
chinery although jute and wool cards can 
produce much wider webs than the cotton 
system. The latter may be operated at 
much faster rates (65 Ibs. per hour) than 
is the custom in the textile industry and 
good production can be obtained by using 
a series of cards in a line and transferring 
the webs from the doffers to a common 
conveyor, 

Considerable emphasis has been placed 
on techniques for cross-laying the card 
web but the basic idea (20) like so many 
others in the bonded fabric industry was 
patented many years ago. 

Random orientation of fibers can also 
be secured by the use of a garnett in con- 
junction with a conventional lapper. The 
degree of orientation will be a function 
of the relative speeds of the lappers. 

Cotton has been the most widely used 
primary fiber in the web but more and 
more viscose rayon is being used because 
of its longer fiber length. Improvements 
in felt have been made by adaptation of 
bonded fabric techniques (4) and these 
techniques have also been applied to the 
precessing of asbestos (40). According to 
Boeddinghaus (5, 6) wool, hair, and jute 
may also be used. Similar techniques are 
used in the manufacture of glass fiber 
bats (59). 

There are three general methods for 
bonding the fibers after laying the web 
(2), viz., chemical action, application of 
extraneous adhesives and bonding of ther- 
moplastic fibers with the primary fiber to 
form a lap. 
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Adhesion of the cellulosic fibers in a 












































web may be brought about by super- TABLE I faa 
ficial treatment with zinc chloride, sul- Physical Properties of Plastic Laminates 
furic acid (35), or sodium hydroxide but Miicceak Water Impace — 
only one commercial product is known a i ee A: 
to be produced by this technique. - -_—- —— — - 
The adhesive may be added as « melt, 16.2 oz. cotton duck 6200 8100 32 5.9 1000 19,700 
solution, or emulsion using conventional _ 3-8 02- cotton sheeting 10200 19100 61 3.6 1790 38,500 HY 
or special equipment. In one of the com- 2.0 oz. cotton sheeting 8400 13700 53 9.1 1340 26,200 
mercial processes, the binder is printed on _Steralon 50:50 8200 10700 107 2.8 610 20,300 
the web in various patterns by means of Stecsion Winssse Rapen e000 . 6 23 ee — 
an intaglio or embossed roll (14, 15, 34, : — - - 
37, 51, 62). Eustis has sprayed phenolic Steralon Viscose Rayon _Delustered 5900 8400 116 ; 2.8 270 : 17,600 7 
and urea resins on the web in the form Viskon Cotton 6700 1320048 6.0 433 16,900 
of a non-foraminous layer (23, 24) and Viskon Rayon 5600 10400 = 73 6.7 490 17,700 on 
Jackson has simply dusted asphalt on the . 
web (41). One of the leading producers 6 
of bonded fabrics uses the intaglio roll- maldehyae with phenoi, urea, and meia- adhesive tape, linoleum, artificial leather, the F 
printing technique with a wavy line or ‘M€ Mave been used but a wacer repei- and other products in which the bonded soluti 
cross-type pattern which produces a prod- lent and boardy surface 1s usualiy oo- fabric serves as the base material. Because hypoc 
uct with a decorative effect. tained. Vuscose solutions are peing used of the lack of standard tests, it has been this . 
The application of solutions of plastics ©OMmercialiy to cement cesluiose fibers difficult to show the advantages of bonded aon | 
as a kinder for the fibers in the web by (/¥/ using techniques akin to those used fabrics in these applications but this han- but th 
use of multiple apertures (58), impregna- 4 the manufacture ot cellophane. Cel-  dicap does not exist in the field of plastic agenn 
tion baths, or modified padders is the ‘U¥lOsic so,utions in cupra ammonia (19), laminates where, in contrast to laminates able : 
subject of many patents. Aqueous solu- sodium zincate, zinc chloride and qua- from woven cloth, the strength can be dis- selecti 
tions of methyl cellulose, polymethacrylic ‘¢tary ammonium chloride have been tributed uniformly in all directions. 256 
acid, carboxymethyl cellulose, hydroxy- sed experimentally and since the resul- Plastic laminates using bonded fabrics — 
ethyl cellulose (18), polyvinyl methyl tant webs are completely cellulosic in as the reinforcing member (30, a, 60) ber of 
ether, maleic anhydride copolymers, and ‘Character, they age unaftectea by hot wa- may be machined with ease and possess —— 
polyvinyl alcohol (16, 17, 55), have been ‘er or solvents. Care must ce taken in good impact resistance, particularly when both | 
used as binders, the latter being used for the folding of these products since heavy the blow is delivered in a diagonal direc- chlori 
the manufacture of milk filters. The older creases will cause a breaking of the fibers. tion, Several commercially availa‘ le bond- >a 
art includes starch, casein and glue (53). The technique, using a blend of cellu- ed fabrics are compatible with polymeriz- — 
In general, bonded fabrics produced by /0sic and thermoplastic fibers to form a able polyester resins and yield strong public 
the use of aqueous solutions lack resist- Web which is later subjected to heat, is laminates as is demonstrated by the data while 
ance to hot water although this deficiency ‘elated to the molding of reinforced plas- in Table I in which low pressure poly- — 
may be overcome in part by the addition tics but the ratio of plastics and fibers in ester laminates prepared from cotton duck, The 
of insolubilizing agents, For example, the two processes differs greatly. The ther- Steralon and Viskon are compared. those 
Schwartz has added alkali metal salts to ™oplastic fiber may be plasticized cellulose The cotton duck weighed 16.2 oz. per to be 
solutions of polyvinyl alcohol (56). acetate (7, 52), vinyl chloride-vinyl ace- sq. yd. and had 46 and 31 ends per inch were 
Freshly compounded or prevulcanized tate copolymers (28) or polyvinyl acetate in the warp and filling respectively. The mittec 
natural rubber latex has been used (38, (26) but almost any heat softenable fiber cotton sheeting weighing 3.8 oz. per sq. produ 
44, 54) and of course, the impregnation (inciuding nylon) may be used (27). When yd. had 56 ends per inch in the warp and with ; 
of tire cord torders closely on this art. cellulose acetate is the thermoplastic fiber filling respectively. Cotton sheeting weigh- nates 
As might have been expected, practically it may Le regenerated to cellulose in the jing 2.0 oz. per sq. yd. had 38 ends per the n 
all the commercially available aqueous finished web (46, 47). inch in the warp and filling respectively. symbe 
polymeric emulsions have been investi- Regardless of the methods used for The Steralon used was a commercially We 
gated. Because of the economics involved, laying the web and cementing the fibers, available bonded fabric manufactured by “tine 
polyvinyl acetate (61), is widely used as the final step in all processes requires the impregnation of a randomly oriented ie 
a binder in commercial processes for the heat to remove any solvent that may be garnetted web with a patented thermo- i 
manufacture of bonded fabrics. Copoly- present and to soften or cure the admixed setting plastic. The material designated jana 
mers of vinyl chloride, polystyrene and materials. The drying may be accom- as 50:50 was made by blending 50 parts of 
polymethyl acrylate have been used ex- plished in conventional single or multiple viscose rayon and 50 parts of cotton. The 
perimentally and the copolymer of sty- pass ovens or on heated rolls or cans The Viskon used was a commercially each « 
rene with minor proportions of butadiene (1, 43). available bonded fabric evidently prepared Nouy 
is used commercially. The older art of Until recently, most of the bonded hy the impregnation of a carded web of limite 
the manufacture of stiff cloth included fabric products were used for expendable cotton fibers or rayon fibers with a solu- with | 
the use of solutions of rubber and resins items such as towels, tape, diapers, wiping tion of viscose. face t 
and some of these techniques have been cloths, clothing and casket linings, napkins, In all cases, the fabrics were impreg- but n 
adopted by the bonded fiber industry. and disposable sheets. But industry is nated with Thalid 88087 B (a commer- surfac 
There are many patents on the use of mow aware of the potentials presented Ly cially available unsaturated polyester to be 
lacquers such as rubter cement (39), ace- more functional uses where the real su- resin) containing 1% benzoyl peroxide and VI). 
tone solutions of polyvinyl acetate (29), periority of bonded fabrics can be demon- the impregnated sheets were laid up and tried 
and xylene solutions of polyvinyl butyral strated or where different types of prod- cured in a Carver Laboratory Press for 30 of th 
(13), but these techniques yield water re- ucts can be developed for specific appli- minutes at 115°C. and 35 psi. becau 
pellent surfaces and are too hazardous to cation. With the exception of impact resistance, ons. 
be adopted by the textile industry. There is a great deal of activity in the all physical tests were made according to — 
Aqueous solutions of potentially infus- investigation of the use of bonded fabrics ASTM methods. Impact data were ob- on 
ible products such as condensates of for- for window shades, oilcloth, wallpaper, (Concluded on Page 480) ry * 
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EFFECT OF VARIOUS SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS ON THE 


PENETRATING POWER AND 


STABILITY OF CALCIUM 


HYPOCHLORITE AND BLEACHING POWDER SOLUTIONS 


JOHN T. SCANLAN, A. J. STIRTON, DANIEL SWERN and EDWARD T. ROE 


Eastern Regional Research Laboratory: 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


OME time ago this Laboratory became 

interested in the problem of increasing 
the penetrating power of concentrated 
solutions of bleaching powder and calcium 
hypochlorite. It seemed probable that 
this could be accomplished by the addi- 
tion of a suitable surface active agent 
but the hypochlorites are strong oxidizing 
agents and there was no information avail- 
able in the literature to guide us in the 
selection of a penetrant whose surface 
activity would not be destroyed. It was 
necessary, therefore, to test a large num- 
ber of surface active agents and some very 
interesting results were obtained. Since 
both bleaching powder and calcium hypo- 
chlorite are potentially useful as oxidizing 
agents in organic synthesis and in sanita- 
tion, weed-killing and textile processing, 
publication of our data was thought worth 
while even though several years have 
elapsed since the work was done. 


The surface-active agents tested were 
those which were considered most likely 
to be suitable for the purpose. There 
were 130 different products in all, sub- 
mitted by 32 manufacturers. All the 
products tested are listed in Table I, each 
with a parenthetical symbol which desig- 
nates the manufacturer. The names of 
the manufacturers corresponding to the 
symbols are given in Table II. 


We determined the “calcium stability 
values” of all these agents by a modified 
Hart method (5), but these values were 
of no use in the selection of good pene- 
trants for hypochlorite solutions. 


The lowering of the surface tension in 
each case was determined with a Cenco-du 
Nouy tensiometer, but these data were of 
limited value. All hypochlorite solutions 
with good penetrating properties had sur- 
face tensions less than about 50 dynes/cm. 
but not all the agents which brought the 
surface tension below that value proved 
to be good penetrants (see Tables V and 
VI). The canvas disk method (4) was 
tried for measuring the penetrating power 
of the solutions, but it could not be used 
because of the high density of the solu- 
tions. 


One of the laboratories of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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The test for penetrating power on which 
our conclusions are based is the Draves- 
Clarkson test, which has been adopted by 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists as the official method (2). 


In this test a 5-gram skein of gray, un- 
boiled cotton yarn with a metal hook and 
sinker attached to one end, is immersed 
in the test solution in a glass cylinder 
of suitable size. The skein tends to float 





TABLE I 


Surface-Active Agents Tested" 
(Symbol in Parenthesis Indicates Manufacturer. See Table II) 





Acid Soluble Sean R148 (CS) 
Aerosol AS (ACC) 

Aerosol AY (ACC) 

Aerosol MA (ACC) 

Aerosol OS (ACC) 

Aerosol OT 10% (ACC) 
Albatex PO (C) 

Alkanol S (duP) 

Alkanol SA (duP) 

Alkanol WXN (duP) 
Ammonium Hexaphosphate Dinitride (V) 
Aquanol SO (B) 

Arctic Syntex A Powder (CPP) 
Arctic Syntex M Beads (CPP) 
Arctic Syntex M Liquid (CPP) 
Arctic Syntex T Powder (CPP) 
Arylene (HP) 

Cation Active Compound C (V) 
Cation Active Compound D (V) 
Cerfak G (H) 

Charlab Detergent 47-0 (CCL) 
Chemicharl (CCL) 

Cominol (COM) 

Daxad No. 11 (DA) 

Daxad No. 23 (DA) 

Detanol (COM) 

Dianol D (O) 

Duponol ME Drv (duP) 
Duponol PC (duP) 

Duponol WA Fiekes (duP) 
Dypenol SE (HP) 

Emulgor A (G) 

Gardinol LS Paste (PG) 
Gardinol LS Powder (PG) 
Gardinol WA Paste (PG) 
Gardinol WA Powder (PG) 
Hytergen BM (HP) 

Intramine WK (SVN) 
Intramine Y (SYN) 

Invadine B (C) 

Invadine C (C) 

Invadine N (C) 

Tanusol (SYN) 


Lanitol AC (ARK) 

Lightning Peretrator X (COM) 
Mercerol (SCW) 

Modinal D P»ste (PG) 
Modinal FS Pacte (PG) 
Mulsor 3CW (SYN) 

N-25 (H) 

N.S.A.E. Paste (O) 

Nacconol NR Flake (NAC) 
Nacconol NRNO Flake (NAC) 
Nacconol NRSF Flake (NAC) 
Naccosol A (NAC) 

Nopco 41-5-93B (NOP) 

Nopco 1067 (NOP) 

Nopco 1067 D (NOP) 

Nopco 1067 X (NOP) 

Nopco DID (NOP) 

Nopco VOL (NOP) 

Novonacco (NAC) 

Oil TI-522-25 (N) 


Oleo Glyceryl Sulfate C (O) 
Oranap (W) 

Orvus (PG) 

Orvus ES Paste (PG) 
Penatrol 60 (B) 

Penequik BT (SS) 
Penesolve (SS) 

Penetralene BM (SS) 
Penetrator 394A (LS) 
Penetrolin AC (ARK) 
Phi-®-Sol WA (O) 

Pineol (ARK) 

Product BC (duP) 
Pro-so-tex No. 55 (Q) 
Pro-so-tex No. 58 (Q) 
Protex Gel (C) 

Ouaker No. 3X (Q) 
Quaker No. 700X (Q) 
Quix (N) 

Quixite (N) 

Resolin B Paste (SCW) 
Sandocarnit (SCW) 
Sandopan A Special (SCW) 
Sandozol N (SCW) 

Santol No. 1 (CCL) 
Santol F (CCL) 
Santomerse D (M) 
Santomerse No. 1 (M) 
Santomerse No. 2 (M) 
Santomerse No. 3 (M) 
Solvadine AL (C) 
Solvadine NC Conc. (C) 
SP-302 (S) 

SP-702 (S) 

SP-703 (S) 

Sulfamine 1510 (SS) 
Sulfatate (G) 

Sulphonated Luxelene C-75 (N) 
Supergel TB (LS) 
Supersulfate FS Powder (LS) 
Surfax WO (H) 

Tensol No. 5Z (SYN) 
Tergavon C (C) 

Tergitol O8 (CC) 

Tergitol 4 (CC) 

Tergitol 4T (CC) 

Tergitol 7 (CC) 

Tetranol No. 1638 (ARK) 
Triton NE (RH) 

Triton 720 (RH) 

Triton F-40 (RH) 

Triton K-60 (PH) 

Triton W-20 (RH) 
Ultravon W (C) 

Ultrawet D-4 (AT) 
Ultrawet 40 (AT) 

Unitex (COM) 

Victor STPP (V) 
Warcosol 897 (WC) 
Warcosol Paste (WC) 
Wetsit Single (W) 
Wetting Agent No. 35-B (V) 
Wetting Agent No. 58-B (V) 
Wetting Agent 21529 (CS) 
Xynomine No. 33 Powder (O) 


® The use of a brand name in this publication is not to be construed as a recommendation by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture of that particular product over others of the same chemical 


constitution sold under other trade names. 


For information about the chemical constitution of these 


products see list compiled by F. J. Van Antwerpen, Ind. Eng. Chem. 33, 16-22, 740 (1941). 
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TABLE II 
Symbols Used to Indicate Manufacturer“ 





ACC = American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corporation 

ARK = Arkansas Company, Inc. 

AT = Atlantic Refining Company 

B = Beacon Company 

Cc = Ciba Co., Inc. 

cc = Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

CCL = Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 

CM = Chemical Marketing Co., Inc. 

COM = Commonwealth Color and Chemical 
Company 

CPP = Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 

cS = Commercial Solvents Corporation 

DA = Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 

duP = E. I. duPont deNemours and Com- 
pany 

G = Glyco Products Co., Inc. 

H = E. F. Houghton and Company 

HP = Hart Products Corporation 

LS = Laurel Soap Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. 

M = Monsanto Chemical Company 

N = Napthole, Inc. 

NAC = National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany 

NOP = National Oil Products Company 

Oo = Onyx Oil and Chemical Company 

PG = Procter and Gamble Company 

Q = Quaker Chemical Products Corpora- 
tion 

RH = Réhm and Haas Company 

S = Stanco, Inc. 

SCW = Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 

ss = L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc, 

SYN = Synthetic Chemicals, Inc. 

¥ = Victor Chemical Works 

w = Jacques Wolf and Company 

we = Warwick Chemical Company 


* The inclusion of a manufacturer’s name in 
this list is not to be construed as a recommen- 
dation by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
te particular firm over others in the same 
eld. 





in a vertical position until wet, and the 
more effective the penetrant, the shorter 
the time required to wet and sink the 
skein. For our purposes a solution in 
which a skein did not sink in less than 
1800 seconds was considered to have no 
penetrant action. 


For this test, it was necessary to have 
clear solutions and it was also thought 
desirable to make the tests on solutions 
of maximum oxidizing power. For these 
reasons solubility data were obtained as 
follows: Various quantities of bleaching 
powder or commercial calcium hypochlor- 
ite were mixed with 100 grams of water 
and stirred mechanically for one hour. 
The undissolved solid was then filtered 
off, and the concentration of hypochlorite 
ion in the filtrate was determined. For 
bleaching powder, the A.O.A.C. method 
(1) was most satisfactory, but for com- 
mercial calcium hypochlorite a method in 
which an excess of potassium iodide is 
added and the liberated iodine titrated 
with 0.1 N arsenious oxide proved more 
suitable (3). 

On the basis of the results of these ex- 
periments (Tables III and IV), the test 
solutions were prepared as follows: 


CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE TEST 
SOLUTION.—This solution was prepared 
by adding 27 parts by weight of commer- 
cial calcium hypochlorite to a solution of 
1 part of surface-active agent in 72 parts 
of water. This mixture was stirred me- 
chanically for one hour and filtered by 
suction for one hour more. The quantity 
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TABLE III 
Solubility of Commercial Calcium Hypochlorite’ 





Weight of sample 


stirred with Weight of 
100 grams of insoluble 
H:O residue© 
grams grams 
10 0.9 
15 1.7 
20 2.2 
25 4.0 
30 7.0 
35 6.0 
37.5 7.0 
40 9.5 
50 32.0 
70 71.0 
100 114.0 


Analysis of filtrate” 


Concn. of Concn. of 
ocl- Ca** 
(approx. ) (approx.) 


| I Ise 


3.8 
1 
1 
1 5.0 
1 —_ 
1 _— 
3.5 


NOK NDNNE CHAS, 
AN@N™YaSAN WD 





® Analysis: Ca, 23.28%; Cl as hypochlorite, 34.94%; Cl as chloride, 8.06%; Cl as chlorate, 0.12% ; 


PH of 1% solution, 11.6, 


> For determination of OCI-, see Reference 3; Ca++ was determined by oxalate-permanganate method 


© The apparent discrepancies between weight of sample, weight of insoluble residue and concentration 
of hypochlorite ion in the filtrate result from retention of water by the precipitate. 





TABLE IV 
Solubility of Bleaching Powder’ 





Weight of sample 


Analysis of filtrate” 





Concn. a 








stirred with Weight of Concn. of 
100 grams of insoluble ocl- Ca** 
H:O residue® (approx. ) (approx. ) 
grams grams % % 
25 13 3.7 3.4 
30 16 4.0 — 
35 26 4.0 4.5 
40 39 4.0 4.8 
45 44 3.8 _ 
50 46 3.4 4.7 
60 70 3.6 5.8 
70 71 3.0 5.8 
100 110 3.0 7.3 
110 115 3.4 7.8 





® Analysis: Ca, 33.13%; Cl as hypochlorite, 15.02%; Cl as chloride, 16.09%; Cl as chlorate, 0.15%; 


pH of 1% solution, 12.3. 


b For determination of OCI-, see Reference 1; Ca++ was determined by oxalate-permanganate method 

© The apparent discrepancies between weight of sample, weight of insoluble residue and concentration 
of hypochlorite ion in the filtrate result from retention of water by the precipitate. 
LUE EEEEEEEEEEEeE! 


of surface-active agent used was thus 
equal to 1% of the total weight of the 
three ingredients, and the calcium hypo- 
chlorite and water were in the ratio 
known to give a filtrate of maximum hy- 
pochlorite content (approximately 12.7% 
OCI). In a few cases tests were also 
made with 0.5, 2 or 3% of surface-active 
agent present. 


BLEACHING POWDER TEST SOLU- 
TION.—This solution was prepared by 
adding 23 parts by weight of bleaching 
powder to a solution of 1 part of surface- 
active agent in 76 parts of water. Subse- 
quent treatment was exactly as described 
in the preceding paragraph. (Concentra- 
tion, approximately 4% OCI"). Solutions 
containing 0.5, 2, and 3%, respectively, of 
surface-active agent were also tested in 
some Cases. 


In order to determine the stability of 
the surface-active agents, each solution 
was tested three times, first, immediately 
after filtration, again 3 hours later, and 
finally 21 hours after filtration. The re- 
sults are given in Tables V and VI. 

During the tests of calcium hypochlorite 
solutions for penetrant action, it fre- 
quently happened that the skein was vio- 
lently attacked after about five or more 
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minutes of the test period. This occurred 
toth in freshly filtered solutions and in 
solutions which had been standing for 
three or twenty-one hours after the initial 
test, in which they had shown good pene- 
tration. It also happened when no sur- 
face-active agent was present. The value 
of the tests was not affected, because any 
agent which did not sink the skein in 
calcium hypochlorite solution in less than 
five minutes was considered a poor pene- 
trant. Bleaching powder solutions showed 
little if any tendency to attack the skeins. 

In order to determine the effect of sur- 
face-active agents on the rate of disap- 
pearance of hypochlorite ion, two stock 
solutions were prepared by mixing (a) 
27 parts of commercial caicium hypo- 
chlorite with 72 parts of water, and (b) 
23 parts of bleaching powder with 76 
parts of water. After filtration these stock 
solutions were divided into portions, and 
to each was added 1% of one of the five 
surface-active agents previously shown to 
be the best penetrants. The concentration 
of hypochlorite ion in each and in suit- 
able control solutions was determined 
(1, 3) at intervals during a period of 120 
hours. The results of these determina- 
tions are shown graphically in Figure 1. 
From these curves it can be seen that the 
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TABLE V 
Properties of Surface-Active Agent—Calcium Hypochlorite 
Solutions of Maximum Oxidizing Power 
(Approximate OCI concentration, 12.7%) 





Time required to sink skein 
(6-gram hook used) 











Surface-Active Agent Immediately 3 hours 21 hours 
(in order of Surface after after after 
effectiveness ) Concn. tension filtration® filtration filtration 

% dynes/cm. seconds seconds seconds 

Tergitol O8 (CC) 1 27.3 sank sank nk 
instantly instantly instantly 
Tergitol O8 (CC) 0.5 29.6 sank , sank , sank 

instant! instant instantl 

Gardinol LS Paste (PG) 2 29.3 29 P 36 , 54 , 
Gardinol LS Paste (PG) .. 1 40.1 79 108 192 
Ultrawet D-4 (AT) ........ 3 33.9 4 9 >1800 
Ultrawet D-4 (AT) ; 2 33.5 9 a4 * 
PE iis 5.nk6s ass oie, 2 33.3 13 69 ad 
zemen ME (RM) .........: 1 30.0 33 122 * 
Product BC (duP) 1 32.2 57 92 * 
Sulfatate (G) ..... 1 33.7 78 208 * 
Alkanol S (duP) 1 45.8 93 85 >1800 
Alkanol S (duP) .. 2 44.8 15 » _ 
Naccosol A (NAC) .. 1 35.4 104 * — 
Ultrawet D-4 (AT) . 1 36.1 167 * — 
Ultrawet 40 (AT) . 1 36.1 175 * _- 
Naccosol A (MAC) ........0.00 2 35.4 * _ _ 
OS eee ee 1 35.5 * _ _ 
i SS | eee 1 36.9 * _ _ 
Sl eee 1 37.7 ° _ _— 
Tensol No. 5Z (SYN) ......... 1 38.5 * — — 
Novonacco (NAC) ............ 1 39.3 * — a 
N.S.A.E. Paste (O) ......... 1 40.6 * _ = 
Aerosol MA (ACC) ............ 2 42.6 * a — 
Oleo Glyceryl Sulfate C (O) ... 1 43.1 * _ — 
SONS TEM CRE) occccccccces 1 50.5 * — _ 

* = Skein was attacked before sinking time could be determined. This occurred from 5 to 25 


minutes after immersion. 





* About 2 hours was required for mixing the ingredients and completing the filtration. 
> Violent reaction took place before end of 3-hour period and test could not be made. 





TABLE VI 
Properties of Surface-Active Agent—Bleaching 
Solutions of Maximum Oxidizing Power 
(Approximate OCI concentration, 4%) 


Powder 





Time required to sink skein 
(6-zram hook u:zed) 











Surface-Active Agent Immediately 3 hours 21 hours 
(in order of Surface after after after 
effectiveness ) Conen, tension filtration® filtration filtration 

% dynes/cm. seconds seconds seconds 
Tergitol O8 (CC) 2 34.0 sank sank sank 
instantly instantly instantly 

Naccosol A (NAC) 2 34.8 8 Gg 21 
Tergitol O8 (CC) . 1 38.3 16 17 33 
Ultrawet D-4 (AT) 3 40.4 22 16 47 
Naccosol A (NAC) ........ 1 37.0 72 94 300 
Novonacco (NAC) .. 1 38.9 75 107 371 
Ultrawet D-4 cca bier teens 2 42.2 208 208 244 
“St “eaeeeresears: 2 43.0 218 167 357 
Aerosol MA (ACC) crabs 1 41.3 226 190 312 
Tergitol O8 (Cc) . Ltcrneete Se 43.5 343 217 373 
ee eae 2 50.8 386 427 654 
N.S.A.E. Paste (O) 1 36.0 125 1114 x 
Arylene (HP) .......... 1 42.5 248 487 x 
a eee 1 47.8 317 874 x 
Aerosol MA (ACC) ............ 2 43.6 682 580 x 
Ultrawet D-4 Gee 1 49.1 791 669 x 
nvadine N (C) ...... 1 37.9 365 x x 
Tensol No. 5Z (SYN) ...... 1 41.2 560 x x 
Alkalon S (duP) ........... 1 54.2 909 x x 
Oleo Glyceryl Sulfate C (O) 1 49.9 1017 x x 
Triton NE (RH) ..... iodaxcee: oe 39.7 x x x 
Product BC (duP) .. . & 44.3 x x x 
Sulfatate (G) ....... ere ee 48.6 x x x 
Gardinol LS Paste (PG) ........ 1 49.5 x x x 
io ek J eee 1 49.6 x x x 
Gardinol LS Paste (PG) ...... 50.2 x x x 


2 
x = sinking time more than 1800 seconds. 





* About 2 hours was required for mixing the ingredients and completing the filtration. 





tate of disappearance of hypochlorite ion chlorite ion in bleaching powder solu- 


in calcium hypochlorite solutions is prac- 
tically unaffected by Tergitol O8 (CC) and 
Gardinol LS Paste (PG), but is markedly 
accelerated by Ultrawet D-4 (AT), Aero- 
sol MA (ACC) and Naccosol A (NAC). 
The rate of disappearance of the hypo- 
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tions is practically unaffected by the ad- 
dition of Tergitol O8 (CC), Naccosol A 
(NAC), Ultrawet D-4 (AT) and Gardinol 
LS Paste (PG). The last-named, however, 
has no appreciable effect on the penetrat- 
ing properties of bleaching powder solu- 
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tions. On the other hand Aerosol MA 
(ACC), which initially accelerates the rate 
of disappearance of the hypochlorite ion 
of bleaching powder solutions, is appar- 
ently oxidized to a product with pene- 
trant properties. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS.—Of the 
130 surface-active agents tested, 113 were 
completely ineffective as penetrants under 
the conditions described. The other 17 
were effective in varying degrees, as fol- 
lows: 

In calcium hypochlorite solutions of 
maximum oxidizing power (Table V), pre- 
pared with 1% of the surface-active agent, 
Tergitol O8 (CC) and Gardinol LS Paste 
(PG) were the only two agents which con- 
tributed satisfactory penetrating properties 
and retained their initial effectiveness long 
enough to be useful. Triton NE (RH), 
Product BC (duP), Sulfatate (G) and Al- 
kanol S (duP) were effective in solutions 
3 hours old, but after standing for 21 
hours these solutions no longer showed 
improved penetrating power. Freshly 
prepared solutions containing Naccosol A 
(NAC), Ultrawet D-4 (AT) and Ultrawet 
40 (AT) showed improved penetrating 
properties, but these properties were lost 
within three hours, and the first two caused 
destruction of the hypochlorite. 

By varying the proportion of penetrant 
in these solutions, it was found that the 
concentration of Tergitol O8 (CC) could 
be reduced to 0.5% without seriously im- 
pairing its effectiveness. Increase in con- 
centration effected a slight improvement 
with Gardinol LS Paste (PG), Ultrawet 
D-4 (AT) and Sulfatate (G). 

In bleaching powder solutions of maxi- 
mum oxidizing power (Table VI), Tergi- 
tol O8-(CC), Naccosol A (NAC), Novo- 
nacco (NAC) and Aerosol MA (ACC) were 
the only four agents which, when used in 
1% concentration, contributed satisfactory 
penetrating properties and retained their 
initial effectiveness long enough to be 
useful. The last-named, however, pro- 
motes destruction of the hypochlorite ion. 
N.S.A.E. Paste (O), Arylene (HP), Emul- 
gor A (G), and Ultrawet D-4 (AT) were 
fairly effective in solutions three hours 
old, but after twenty-one hours these so- 
lutions no longer showed any more pene- 
trating power than a solution without any 
surface-active agent. Freshly prepared 
solutions containing Invadine N (C), Ten- 
sol No. 5Z (SYN), Alkanol S (duP) and 
Oleo Glyceryl Sulfate C (O) showed some 
improvement in penetrating properties, 
but after three hours this improvement 
was lost. 

In this solution when the concentration 
of Tergitol O8 (CC), Ultrawet D-4 (AT), 
Sulfatate G) and Alkanol S (luP) was in- 
reased to 2% or more, their effectiveness 
was appreciably increased. A concentrated 
bleaching powder solution containing 2% 
of Tergitol O8 (CC) is approximately 
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SOLUTION (CH) 
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SOLUTION (BP) AND 
BP+ TERGITOL O08 
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100 110 120 


TIME IN HOURS 


equivalent in penetrating properties to a 
concentrated calcium hypochlorite solu- 
tion containing 0.5% of the same penetrant. 

Since some surface-active agents, notably 
Tergitol O8 (CC), are more effective in so- 
lutions containing high concentrations of 
dissolved salts, the most effective pene- 
trants were also tested in more dilute 
solutions. The results of these tests are 
given in Tables VII and VIII. From these 
data it appears that Tergitol O8 (CC) is 
somewhat less effective in these dilute solu- 
tions of calcium hypochlorite than the 
other agents listed. Its relative effective- 
ness, however, is better in dilute bleach- 
ing powder solutions. This is probably 
attributable to the presence in bleaching 
powder of relatively large quantities of 
salts other than the hypochlorite and sug- 
gests that the penetrating qualities of Ter- 
gitol O8 (CC) solutions, dilute with re- 
spect to the oxidizing agent, can be im- 
proved by addition of any compatible 
salt. 

The differences between the effect of 
Naccosol A (NAC), Ultrawet D-4 (AT) 
and Aerosol MA (ACC) on the stability of 
calcium hypochlorite and their effect on 
bleaching powder solutions, as shown in 
Figure 1, are striking. The reason for 
these differences is not known, but a pos- 
sible explanation is that the active oxidiz- 
ing ingredient of bleaching powder dif- 
fers in some fundamental way from cal- 
cium hypochlorite. 


Summary 


Methods are described for preparing 
clear, aqueous solutions of maximum oxi- 
dizing powder from commercial calcium 
hypochlorite and from bleaching powder. 
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FIGURE 1. 


The effect of 130 commercial surface- 
active agents on the penetrating power 
and stability of the above-mentioned so- 
lutions was determined. The Draves- 
Clarkson test was used for the determina- 
tion of penetrating power. 


In concentrated calcium hypochlorite 
solutions, 0.5% of Tergitol O8 (CC) or 
1% Gardinol LS Paste (PG) contributed 
satisfactory penetrating properties which 
were retained for 21 hours or longer. 
Neither showed any tendency to accel- 
erate decomposition of the hypochlorite 
ion. 

In concentrated bleaching powder solu- 
tions, 1% of Tergitol O8 (CC), Naccosol 
A (NAC), Novonacco (NAC) or Aerosol 
MA (ACC) contributed satisfactory pene- 
trating properties which were retained for 
21 hours or longer. When 2% or more 
of Ultrawet D-4 (AT), Sulfatate (G) or Al- 
kanol S (duP) was used, they also gave 
fairly satisfactory results. A concentrated 
bleaching powder solution containing 2% 
of Tergitol O8 (CC) had approximately 
the same penetrating power as a concen- 
trated calcium hypochlorite solution con- 
taining 0.5% of the same penetrant. Aero. 
sol MA (ACC) accelerated decomposition 
of the hypochlorite ion. 
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TABLE VII 


Effect of Penetrants on Dilute Calcium Hypochlorite Solution 
(Approximate OCI concentration, 2.3%)* 





Penetrant 
(in order of effectiveness) 


Surface 
tension 


dynes/cm. 


Time required to sing skein 
(6-gram hook used) 





Immediately 3 hours 21 hours 
after after after 
filtration” filtration filtration 
seconds seconds seconds 
4 4 9 
6 15 15 
11 16 14 
44 32 47 





.* Solution used was the filtrate from a mixture of 50 grams of commercial calcium hypochlorite 
with a solution of 5.6 grams of the penetrant in 500 grams of water. 


> About 2 hours was required for mixing the ingredients and completing the filtration. 





TABLE VIII 


Effect of Penetrants on Dilute Bleaching Powder Solutions 
(Approximate OCI concentration, 1.8%)* 





Time required to sink skein 
(6-gram hook used) 








Immediately 3 hours 21 hours 
Penetrant Surface after after after 
(in order of effectiveness ) tension filtration” filtration filtration 
dynes/cm. seconds seconds seconds 
Naccosol A (NAC) ....cccccsccccceecs 36.2 5 5 6 
.. tg errr 43.7 255 320 280° 
|: eee Cccceccere 45.0 375 590 916 
e.g errr rere 44.3 302 395 >1800 





® Solution used was the filtrate from a mixture of 50 grams of bleaching powder with a solution of 


5.6 grams of the penetrant in 500 grams of water. 


Although there is a much smaller difference 


between the hypochlorite ion content of this solution and that of the concentrated solution of Table 


VI, than between the corresponding solutions of commercial calcium h 
with Table V), there is much greater difference in the concentration 0! 


ochlorite (compare Table VII 
other calcium salts. 


>» About 2 hours was required for mixing the ingredients and completing the filtration. 
© Addition of 5.6 grams Tergitol O8 (CC) at this point decreases the sinking time to 2 seconds 
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NEW SYNTHETIC FIBERS* 


G. PRESTON HOFF 


Manager, Technical Division, Rayon Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


GREAT deal has been said and writ- 

ten on the subject of synthetic fibers. 
Perhaps I can integrate the subject and 
supply you with a Reader’s Digest-style 
condensation that will cover the high 
spots, We will include all synthetic fibers 
except the glass fibers and the protein- 
base fibers. The so-called “cellulose-base 
fibers” are the ones we recognize as in- 
augurating the rayon industry, which has 
grown to such proportions in the United 
States since 1911 and, more particularly, 
since the First World War. 

Let us consider the requirements and 
characteristics of a synthetic fiber which 
taken together amount to utility. Let us 
also consider how to proceed to develop 
a synthetic fiber. 

How would you start? The crystal ball 
that reveals your answer directly and 
clearly hasn’t itself yet been developed. 
The able and fortunate discoverers of the 
several well-known rayon processes did 
not start that way. The problem that 
concerned them was difficult enough, but 
it could be defined and expressed in reas- 
onably simple language. Briefly, the com- 
mon problem of those processes was— 
given the natural product cellulose or a cel- 
lulose derivative, how does one proceed to 
take this material from the solid or massive 
State into a fluid state and back to solid 
filaments and fikers? This common prob- 
lem has been satisfactorily solved by the 
viscose, the acetate, the nitrocellulose and 
the cuprammonium processes. Having ob- 
tained the fibers in question, the origina- 
tors could only hope that the fibers 
would be useful in the textile field. In 
no case could the developers say “If we 
solve this problem, we assuredly will have 
a new, useful product”. They were 
obliged to proceed with blind faith, and 
hope for the best. ° 

If we think in terms of utility, we can 
be more specific and get a little closer to 
the problem. Suppose we say “utility for 
what?”. In the case of clothing, we are 
interested in protection, warmth, coverage, 
comfort, draping characteristics, durabil- 
ity, and service under all conditions of 
wind and weather. 

In the case of industrial applications, 
the requirements vary widely. A yarn 


* Presented before Fourth National 
Seminar, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
May 9. 1949. 
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Pennsylvania, 
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satisfactory for use as a tire cord may or 
may not be useful for wire insulation. 

Again, for domestic purposes, the re- 
quirements of a towel or a handkerchief 
are entirely different from those of an 
upholstery fabric or a lace curtain. 

A combination of high dry strength, 
high modulus, fatigue resistance, resistance 
to high temperature, and a reasonably 
good wet strength serves to define a tire 
yarn. “Dyeing, hand, drape, covering pow- 
er, etc., are unimportant. 

Pick another combination of properties 
and you have an acceptable hosiery yarn. 
Choose still another and you have a good 
material for tents and awnings. Still an- 
other combination gives industrial filter 
fabrics, and so on. 

Balance in desirable properties is vital. 
The strength of viscose process textile 
rayon can be pushed up much farther than 
it is—but so far not without destroying 
balance and reducing general utility. And 
always keep in mind that one serious de- 
ficiency can frequently offset the whole 
group of desirable characteristics. We can 
then define utility for any given use as 
an optimum balance of desired proper- 
ties and no single serious deficiency. 

So far, so good—there can be reason- 
able agreement on the combination of 
properties desired. But you still lack the 
clues to tell you what the material is that 
has those desired properties. 

Nylon was not invented because anyone 
was able to say, “for a material that will 
make a satisfactory hosiery yarn, you 
need hexamethylene diammonium adi- 
pate”. The utility of nylon was deter- 
mined after the product had been made, 
first on a small scale, then on a larger and 
larger scale, and after years and years of 
effort we found that it did make a desir- 
able hosiery yarn—after that it was 
found to do many other things—but it 
was all done the hard and expensive way. 

Last fall, Dr. Quig of our organization 
gave a detailed summary of the status 
of our knowledge and development of 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber. This summary was 
published in the Papers of the American 
Association of Textile Technologists, 
March 1949. “Orlon” is a new fiber ob- 
viously, because the commercial plant for 
its production is only now being con- 
structed and no output from it will reach 
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the mills before late in the summer of 
1950. So although many of you are famil- 
iar with “Orlon” and its general proper- 
ties which distinguish it from nylon, never- 
theless it is availatle in only limited quan- 
tities and the general public cannot as 
yet form any judgment as to its utility. 

This prompts me to remind you, in 
another way, of the long period of time 
required to commercialize a new synthe- 
tic fiber. 

Let us trace the development of “Or- 
lon” acrylic fiber from the time that we 
first became interested in its properties 
and wondered if it might not be a useful 
fiber. 

Preparation of 100 gram (14 Ib.) sam- 
ples of the polymer in the laboratory was 
straightforward. The compound had been 
known for many years. Because the raw 
material for this fiber was one required 
in the synthetic rubber program during 
the war, we could assume an adequate 
supply in a reasonable price range. 

Color, ability to obtain high molecular 
weight reproducibly, resistance to high 
temperatures and a few other significant 
properties found by tests made on the 
solid polymer seemed favorable. How then 
do we cross that hurdle of going into a 
fluid state and back again to the desired 
solid filaments? Melt spinning, which was 
so satisfactory for nylon when the con- 
ventional wet and solvent spinning meth- 
ods proved unattractive, could not be 
made to work. It was known in the prior 
art that polyacrylonitrile could be dis- 
solved in concentrated solutions of certain 
inorganic salts, and it may be recalled 
that wool and certain proteins are also 
soluble in these salts. Polyacrylonitrile 
solutions of this character had been made 
into fibers and films; but only limited 
progress was made in this direction be- 
cause the properties were unsatisfactory. 
Further progress was expected when poly- 
acrylonitrile was found to dissolve in cer- 
tain complex ammonium compounds, but 
again nothing materialized. 

It was concluded that the real obstacle 
to progress was the lack of a satisfactory 
solvent. When you think of solvents, I 
suppose you consider those in common use 
and available in quantity at a reasonable 
price,—gasoline, benzine, alcohol, carbon 
tetrachloride, glycol, etc. None of these 
worked. After a prolonged and intensive 
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search, a number of useful solvents were 
found and the work proceeded. “Orlon” 
acrylic fiber became a reality with the dis- 
covery of these suitable organic solvents. 
These were forthcoming not through Edi- 
sonian research, where you try everything 
on the shelf, but as a result of a pains- 
taking theoretical approach which fortu- 
nately succeeded. Among these solvents 
can be mentioned dimethyl formamide, 
dimethyl methoxyacetamide, tetramethy- 
lene cyclic sulfone, the meta- and para- 
nitrophenols, and others. 

But having a practical solvent did not 
mean that the research was over—it ac- 
tually was just beginning. Just any solu- 
tion of any concentration handled in the 
first fashion occurring to the research chem- 
ist does not give a fiber suitable for tex- 
tile purposes. A careful search for the 
precise range of conditions to give useful 
filaments was the next step, and after 
that a further investigation of those con- 
ditions that gave the optimum balance of 
fiber properties. 

Such a study never really ends. We are 
still learning about nylon, acetate and vis- 
cose process rayon, as we are doing for 
“Orlon”. 

An early goal, of course, has to be fibers 
of reasonably good properties—for the sole 
justification of all the work is the expecta- 
tion that the final yarn will be useful. So 
just as early as possible, it is necessary 
to begin characterization of the yarn both 
on the basis of laboratory tests and on its 
behavior in test fabrics. You want the 
yarn before you develop a process for its 
manufacture so that you can decide wheth- 
er the gamble is worth the time and ex- 
pense involved. 

But to make a commercially useful fab- 
ric, you have to have a reasonably accept- 
able yarn—not one with merely a good 
combination of physical properties but 
one largely free from yarn defects, broken 
filaments, uneven denier, and so on. To 
solve those problems, suitable spinning 
techniques are essential; these presuppose 
well designed operable equipment; this 
equipment requires spinning solution, 
which in turn requires polymer; so wheth- 
er you like it or not, you are very soon 
struggling with the operation of a multi- 
step process on a continuous or semi-con- 
tinuous basis and on a scale as large as 
100 Ibs. a day, for example. 

But making polymer on a large scale 
carries its own problems; necessarily the 
way the polymer is made affects its prop- 
erties and those affect all the succeeding 
operations as well as the characteristics 
of the yarn itself. So, patiently, the vari- 
ables in the polymer process must be ex- 
plored and brought under control; like- 
wise, those of solution preparation; and 
“doubly likewise”, those involved in spin- 
ning performance. 

Our experience has been that, during or 
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after spinning, the attractive synthetic 
fibers have required stretching to establish 
proper limits of strength and elongation. 
The degree of stretch for optimum re- 
sults varies with the composition. This 
involves tremendous rearrangements in the 
internal structure of the fiber and success 
in the drawing depends on a very precise 
and uniform set of conditions. Those con- 
ditions must be found. Invariably they 
are affected by the way the yarn is spun. 
just as the spinning operation is influenced 
by the conditions of polymerization. The 
situation would be helped if we could 
count on making use of process equipment 
already worked out on existing fibers to 
produce these new candidates. Rarely is 
this possible without extensive changes, 
and frequently new equipment must be 
designed. 

Although we operate four types of 
viscose processes, an acetate process and 
a nylon process, none proved suitable for 
“Orlon” and it was necessary to devise 
a new specific process. As early as 1944, 
a semi-works was put in operation to pro- 
duce “Orlon” yarn for evaluation in a 
variety of military applications. Speed 
was crucial in the war effort so process 
development was minimized in favor of 
product evaluation. Until August, 1945, 
only possible war uses were investigated. 
By early 1946, utility in a number of 
peacetime uses looked promising. A sur- 
vey of the situation, however, brought in 
the economic factor which is always 
pushed aside during a war. The process, 
assembled in a hurry, proved too expen- 
sive for commercialization and an accept- 
able one had to be found. This resulted 
in suspension of sample lots for experi- 
mentation by the mills and interfered with 
orderly market development. We appre- 
ciate the good spirit and understanding 
with which this situation was accepted. 
After much hard work and much grief, 
a new and satisfactory process was devel- 
oped, and the necessary experimental 
equipment designed and tested. We look 
forward to the Camden, South Carolina 
plant sometime in 1950. 

Remembering the period just described, 
it should be obvious to all that the de- 
velopment of any new synthetic fiber is a 
matter of long-range research, planning 
and accomplishment requiring dozens of 
highly skilled research chemists, physicists, 
chemical engineers, machine designers, and 
so on, working in the closest sort of co- 
operation. The scope and scale of the 
work are unbelievably and unavoidably 
expensive. I have by no means mentioned 
all the fields of activity required. Dye 
affinity, extraction of the solvent from the 
yarn if a solvent process is involved, sol- 
vent recovery, toxicological tests to in- 
sure that the product is harmless, choice 
of coning oils, yarn lubricants, weaving 
sizes, and so on, all pose problems that 
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must be solved. 

The research bill for a development of 
this magnitude runs into the millions, so 
does the laboratory, semi-works and pilot 
plant capital equipment required. ll 
this has to be faced before putting up the 
capital for a commercial plant. Only a 
large organization with ample resources 
can tackle a job of this size, The risk 
of failure is ever present. And the amount 
of money which might be lost in the event 
of failure is so great that no individual 
or small company could afford the risk. 

In a search for new synthetic fibers, it 
is easy to throw out those candidates which 
melt too easily, are colored, weak, brittle, 
unstable to ordinary conditions of weather, 
laundering, and the like. But beyond that, 
how do we identify those future fibers that 
will provide utility, comfort, style and sat- 
isfaction at better value to the consumer 
than he can get today? 

Even the laboratory testing of fibers is 
tedious and expensive. But so far we have 
not been able to rely on those tests for 
final answers. They serve only to screen. 
The semi-works and the pilot plant stages 
follow and are enormously more expen- 
sive, and still we cannot pause. The 
yarns must be made in volume and tried 
out in a variety of end uses because in the 
long run only the customer can say that 
the utility of the product justifies the price. 

It is a big risk. If it pays off, a great 
many people will benefit. The weaving 
mills, the knitters, the throwsters, the 
dyers, the finishers, the converters and the 
consumers will all share in the success. 
It has been so with nylon and we trust 
it will be so with “Orlon”. Jobs will be 
created—at Camden and all along the line. 
The days when the lone inventor comes 
up with a major new product or process 
seem to be behind us. It is from long- 
range research programs of the large and 
stable companies that developments of this 
character and magnitude are likely to 
emerge. 

I have in the last few minutes tried to 
portray to you the fascinating compli- 
cated procedure of bringing forth a use- 
ful synthetic fiter. With “Orlon”, as with 
nylon, we have been obliged for the most 
part to solve the problems the hard way, 
depending on extensive evaluation requir- 
ing the co-operation and judgment of the 
throwsters, weavers, and all other branches 
of the textile industry for assistance in 
reaching reliable conclusions. 

Must we always do it in such a manner? 
I hope and believe not. 

At one end of the scale where the chem- 
ists and engineers are gaining new knowl- 
edge of molecules, their chemistry and 
structure, much of value has been and is 
being accumulated. There has been quite 
an overlapping of interests between the 
synthetic fiber, synthetic rubber and plas- 

(Continued on Page 479) 
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NORMAN A. JOHNSON 
American Dyestuff Reporter, One Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Treasurer 
JOHN H. HENNESSEY 


Philadelphia Section 


Chairman 
JAMES DIXON 
Caico Chemical Division, Americen Cyanamid Co., 
401 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Secretary 
THOMAS H. HART 
Hart Products Corp., P. O. Box 5020, 
Philadelphia 11, Pennsylvania 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
RICHARD B. STEHLE A. E. RAIMO 


Vice-Chairman 
PAUL J. LUCK 


Piedmont Section 


Chairman 
PELHAM EUGENE SMITH 
Riegel Textile Corp., 
Ware Shoals, South Carolina 
Secretary 
EDWIN A. BRIGGS 
Southern Franklin Process Co., 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 


ROBERT H. SMITH R. HOBART SOUTHER 
South Central Section 


Chairman 
WILBUR K. NEWMAN 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Georgio 
Secretary 
HOWARD P. LOVELESS 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, 
Georgia 
Treasurer 
CHARLES GORDON 


Vice-Chairman 
JOSEPH H. O’NEIL 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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Mid-West Section 


Chairman 
JOSEPH H. JONES 


Phoenix Dye Works, 1963 Southport Ave.. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Secretary 
WILLIAM BOYD, JR. 


Ciba Company, Inc., 325 W. Huron St.. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
ELLIOTT MORRILL EDWARD LARSO? 


Southeastern Section 


Chairman 
C. RUSSELL GILL 


Southern Sizing Co., P. O. Box 167, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Secretary 
S. JACK DAVIS 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Georgia 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
HOWARD M. WADDLE ADAM FISHER, J& 


Western New England Section 


Chairman 
J. EDWARD LYNN 


American Cyanamid Company, 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Secretary 
EDWARD A. MURRAY 


Gonteg Milliken Research Trust, 
tamford, Connecticut 


Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
RAYMOND J. CAREY ROBERT N. BROWNLE# 


- Pacific Coast Section 


Chairman 


H. A. DES MARAIS 
General Dyestuff Corp., 37 Clementina St. 
San Francisco 5, California 


Secretary 
FREDERICK L. WILHELM 
American Aniline Products, Inc. — . 
2313 East Eighth St., Los Angeles 21, California 
Treasurer 
CHARLES H. DUNKER 


Vice-Chairman 
RUSSELL B. COLEMAN 


Hudson-Mohawk Section 


Chairman 
JACK EPELBERG 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., 117th St. at 7th Ave., 
North Troy, New York 


Secretary 
WILLIAM A. NELSON 
Ritter Chemical Company, Inc., 403 W. Main St. 
Amsterdam, New York 
Treasurer 
IRWIN J. SMITH 


Vice-Chairman 
DAVID O. HAMER, JR. 


Student Chapters 


LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 

CLEMSON COLLEGE 
BRADFORD DURFEE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
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Correction 


Re: “Studies on Wool Dyeing: Effect of Metals 
on Tippy Dyeing” 


HE caption of Figure 26, page P385, 

May 2nd issue, in the above-named 
paper, should read “4 p.p.m. Radioco- 
balt chloride-acetate mixture” instead of 
2 p.p.m. 


m® « 


Report of Clemson College 
Student Chapter 


T a meeting of The Clemson College 

Student Chapter on May 4, 1949, 
Feaster Trible and Tom McElwain of the 
Interchemical Corporation presented a 
film entitled “Pigmented Emulsions in 
Textile Printing,” and showed samples of 
such colors on different fabrics. 

A business meeting was held later, and 
officers were elected for the coming school 
year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. M. REYNOLDS, 


Secretary 


— o— 


Hudson-Mohawk Section 
Outing on June 17th 


HE Hudson-Mohawk Section will hold 

its first annual outing on Friday, June 
17, 1949 at the Antlers Country Club, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. The Antlers Club is 
located four miles west of Amsterdam oa 
Route 5 at the foot of Tribes Hill. All 
members and their friends were invited 
to attend. 

Golf, softball and games will be on the 
program, with prizes for the winners of 
all contests. Golfers may start play any 
time after 9:00 A. M. Dinner will be 
served at 6:30 P. M. 

Reservations closed on June 10th. 


ou ® o.— 


Mid-West Outing on 
June 18th 


HE Annual Outing of the Mid-West 
Section will be held on Saturday, 
June 18th, at Lake Lawn, Delavan, Wis- 
consin. The following is the program: 
9:00 A. M. Registration in Hotel Lobby. 
9:00 A. M. Softball Game. 
11:30 A. M. Buffet Luncheon in Hotel 
Dining Room. 
11:45 A. M. Golf Tournament. 
1:30 P. M. Ping Pong and Horseshoe 
Tournaments. 
Dinner will be served in the evening. 
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Piedmont Outing on June 
24th and 25th 


HE Summer Outing of the Piedmont 

Section will be held on June 24th and 
25th at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. 

Registration will be conducted in the 
hotel lobby, Friday evening and Saturday 
morning. Entertainment includes swim- 
ming, sunning, fishing, golf, tennis and 
shuffleboard. Dancing will be held Friday 
and Saturday nights on the Patio. A ban- 
quet will be held at 7:30 Saturday evening. 
Special entertainment features for the 
ladies have been provided. 


mnt Gn 
Membership Applications 


CORPORATE 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 44 Leonard St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Victor Chemical Works, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


SENIOR 


William M. Allison—Gen, Supt., Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C. Sponsors: J. L. 
Moore, O. S. McCullers. 

Anselmo G. Antoniotti—Asst. to Presi- 
dent, Cotonificio Fili Poma fu Pietro, 
Miagliano (Vercelli), Italy. Sponsors: 
R. A. Vaglio, D. Fornelli. 

William R. Armstrong—Head Dyer, Run- 
nymede Mills, Inc., Tarboro, N. C. 
Sponsors: F. C, Munday, J. W. Van 
Loan. 

James H. Bailey—Dyestuffs Tech. & Sales, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: C. A. Syl- 
vester, C. J. McLaughlin. 

Roe C. Blume—Research Chemist, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc, 
Waynesboro, Va. Sponsors: P. L. 
Meunier, R. J. Thomas. 

Russell F, Bowen Dyer, Dempsey 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sponsors: E. J. Allard, 
T. F. Daley. 

James I. Carr—Head of Dye Lab., Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co., Inc., Dighton, Mass. 
Sponsors: P. S, Buffington, L. D. Bar- 
rick. 

William E. Chapman—Foreman, Spinners 
Processing Co., Spindale, N. C. Spon- 
sors: T. A. Marlowe, J. W. Van Loan. 

James S. Cole—Dyer, High Rock Mills, 
Inc., Philmont, N. Y. Sponsors: A. J. 
Anderson, P. Braunfels. 

Franco V. Crotta—Supt. of Dyeing, V. E. 
Flli Bona, Carignano, Turin. Sponsors: 
R. A, Vaglio, D. Fornelli. 

George M. Cunningham—Western Sales 
& Tech. Repres., Nopco Chemical Co., 
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Harrison, N. J. Sponsors: H. A. Des- 
Marais, F. P. Brennan. 

Robert G. Davidson—Supt. of Dyeing, 
Penmans, Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, Canada. 
Sponsors: W. G. Bailey, J. E. Travers. 

Walther J. Ehrlenbruch—Dyeing & Print- 
ing Mgr., Halvor Schou, Hjula Vaeveri, 
Oslo, Norway. Sponsors: C. Conradi, O. 
M. Lea. 

John C. Ernst—Mgr. Quality Control, Boy 
Scouts of America. Sponsors: C. W. 
Dorn, J. R. Bonnar. 

Michael A. Feger—Colorist, Fabien Tex- 
tile Printing Corp., Lodi, N. J. Spon- 
sors: I. Lovit, S. Horowitz. 

Herman A. Friedel—Dyer, Bennett Tex- 
tile Co., Inc., Cohoes, N. Y. Sponsors: 
A. J. Anderson, E. B. Laughlin. 

Armando Fusaro—1416 Antoinette Ave, 
Cincinnati 30, Ohio, Sponsors: R. F. 
Brown, N. A. Ruston. 

Irma M. Hicks—Assoc. Prof. of Textiles 
& Clothing, Univ. of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. Sponsors: S. J. Davis, D. Richard- 
son. 

Edward J. Huber—Dyer, Liberty Hosiery 
Mills, Liberty, N. C. Sponsors: T. A. 
Marlowe, F. C. Munday. 

Joseph B. Hyman—Research Chemist, 
Catalin Corp. of America, Fords, N. 1. 
Sponsors: H. A. Neville, E. R. Theis. 

Richard M. Jones—Chem. Sales Repres., 
Southern States Chemical Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sponsors: C. R. Gill, S. J. Davis. 

Max Kammermann — Chemist, Stafford 
Printers, Stafford Springs, Conn. Spon- 
sors: A. F. McLean, E. Broadtent. 

Fred W, King—Supt. of Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing, Hannah Picket Worsted Mills 
Co., Rockingham, N. C. Sponsors: W. 
L. Barker, K. MacKenzie. 

James E. Knight—Modern Central Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Sponsors: A. R. Wachter, R. R. Riegner. 

Paul Kovac—Dyer, Gilbert Knitting Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. Sponsors: A. J. An- 
derson, D. O. Hamer, Jr. 

Wilbert L. Kratz—Color Analyst, John B. 
Stetson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spon- 
sors: L. T. Kelly, G. J. Littlewood, Ill 

William Krayer—Dyer, Progressive Silk 
Finishing Co., Hoboken, N. J. Sponsors: 
E. R. Heintz, L. S. Thompson. 

Norman R, MacLagan—Colorist, Stafford 
Printers, Inc., Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Sponsors: R. W. Jacoby, J. A. Harley. 

Robert Marshall — Asst. Dyer, Baxter 
Kelly & Faust, Philadelphia, Pa. Spon- 
sors: G. N. Bond, Jr., E. R. Beigteder. 

James N. McJunkin—Overseer of Dyeing, 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. Spon- 
sors: M. T. Barnhill, J. B, Mungall. 

Charles P. McHugh—Production Mgr, 
Raybestos Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 
J. Sponsors: A. F. Johann, H. D. Kinsey. 

(Continued on Page P464) 
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1949 CONVENTION NOTES 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J., site of the “Playground of the World.” It also is adelphia Section as the spot for the Octo- 
28th National Convention of the gaining increasing fame as a convention ber 13-14-15 meeting this year. 
American Association of Textile Chemists city and, because of its desirable facilities While known primarily as a summer 
and Colorists, proudly claims title as the for such affairs, was selected by the Phil- seashore resort, Atlantic City is attractive 
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to thousands as an excellent setting for 
spring and fall vacations. October is an 
ideal month at the Jersey Shore, the sum- 
mer crowds are missing, and yet there 
still are plenty of attractions to interest 
the visitor. October horse-back riding on 
the beach is a feature attraction for the 
early morning fresh-air addict and it is 
not unusual to find some hardy individu- 
als taking a dip in the Atlantic. 


There’s also the famous Boardwalk, 
now 60 feet wide and eight miles long 
(time was when it was one mile long and 
was taken up at the end of the summer 
season—but not today). The rolling chairs 
are available for sight-seeing along the 
ocean-front and such a trip takes one past 
the Steel Pier, amusement center project- 
ing a half mile out to sea, Convention 
Hall, scene of the annual Miss America 
contest, and other points of interest. 


The convention will be held at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, the famous hotel 
which identifies itself as “first on the 
Boardwalk.” Fronting on the ocean, the 
hotel will house all convention activities, 
including exhibits, technical meetings, 
social affairs, etc. 


The 1949 Convention Committee sug- 
gests that a good conditioner for the 
winter months, for members from all 
parts of the country, would be a trip to 
Atlantic City in October, to acquire the 
latest technical information, important in 
these competitive days, and also for a fall 
“tonic” from the invigorating climate of 
the Jersey Shore. 


IMPORTANT REMINDER. — There 
already have been many requests received 
for hotel reservations. The Convention 
Committee points out that reservations 
will be accepted only on the regular 
A.A.T.C.C. convention forms, which will 
be mailed to all members in the near fu- 
ture. The Committee feels that this is the 
fair and proper way to handle reser- 
vations. 


TECHNICAL PROGRAM.—Arthur W. 
Etchells, of Hellwig Dyeing Corp., Phila- 
delphia, and chairman of the technical 
program committee, is interested in hear- 
ing from members or companies desiring 
to present a paper at the Convention, par- 
ticularly for the Non- Cellulosic Group 
Meeting. 


EXHIBITS.—A preliminary survey in- 
dicates that the textile and allied indus- 
tries will be well represented with ex- 
hibit booths. The Committee suggests 
that those contemplating taking exhibit 
space act promptly. 
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William J. McKenna—Partner, Philadel- 
phia Piece Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sponsors: E. R. Beigbeder, G. N. 
Bond, Jr. 

Conrad M. Mueller—Salesman & Demon- 
strator, J. R. Geigy Co., New York, 
N. Y. Sponsors: D. S. Knowland, R. C. 
Allison. 


Ivar Noren—Supt. of Printing Dept., 


Molnlycke Vafveri AB, Goteborg, 
Sweden. Sponsors: W. Hellmann, S. 
Arnold. 


Aurelio R. Nuno—Mgr. of Aridye Dept. 
of I, C. de Mexico, Interchemical De 
Mexico, Mexico, D.F. Sponsors: W. B. 
De Pass, W. W. Chase. 

Richard H. Olney—Supt., Wannalancit 
Textile Co., Lowell, Mass. Sponsors: H. 
C. Chapin, E. E. Fickett. 

Angelo Picciotti—Asst. Plant Mgr., Hou- 
satonic Dye & Printing Corp., Derby, 
Conn. Sponsors: R, J. Carey, M. Lasher. 

Helen L. Richey—Asst. Prof. Textiles & 
Clothing, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Sponsors: S. J. Davis, 
H. T. Stevens. 

Stiles M. Roberts—Assoc. Director in 
chg. of Dyestuff Res. Sect., General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Easton, Pa. 
Sponsors: D. E. Marnon, C. Lawsberg. 

Paul R. Scherrer — Chief of Testing 
& Research Dept.  Etablissements 
Schaeffer & Cia., St. Amarin, France. 
Sponsors: H. E. Hager, F. R. Jacobs. 

Albert R. Sims—Ast. Supt. & Buyer, 
Greenville Finishing Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, R. I. Sponsors: G. H. Wood, R 
P. Wood. 

Sidney B. Sladen—Colorist, Providence 
Dyeing, Bleaching & Calendering Co, 
Providence, R. I. Sponsors: G. H. Wood, 
R. H. Lewis. 

Charles A. Sledge—Demonstr. & Sales., 
General Dyestuff Corp., Charlotte, N. C 
Sponsors: S. H. Williams, W. B, Hun:- 
ley. 

Genevieve M. Smith—Sr. Testing Engr., 
Sears Roebuck & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Sponsors: L. E. Pratt, H. Boxser. 


Booker Tatum — Technician & Sales., 
American Cyanamid Co., West Point, 
Ga. Sponsors: G. L. Dozier, A. K. 
Haynes, 


Odelle C. Thompson — Night Overseer 
Dyeing & Finishing, Cabin Craft, Inc., 
Dalton, Ga. Sponsors: J. N. Avery, 
R. S. Steele, Jr. 

Reid Tull—Branch Mgr., Arnold, Hoft- 
man & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Sponsors: R. C. Dowling, D. L. Bockius. 

Harold Welburn — Textile Chemist, 
United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J. 
Sponsors: C. A. Heydon, R. J. DeWitt. 
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William L. White—Finisher, Collins & 
Aikman Corp., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Sponsors: C. T. Wagner, E. R. Beig- 
beder. 

H. W. Wilkinson, Jr—Overseer, Dye. & 
Bleach., American Thread Co., Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Sponsors: P. G. Morin, 
A. Veevers. 

Edmund Wilson—Textile Chemist, The 
Bradford Dyers’ Association Ltd., York- 
shire, England. Sponsors: J. A. Steven- 
son, J. A. Pawson. 

Dimitry G. Zachary—Salesman, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Sponsors: R. M. Fischer, B. S. Bronner. 


JUNIOR 


Joseph D. Beam, Jr—Overseer of Dyeing, 
M. T. Stevens & Sons, Rockingham, 
N. C. Sponsors: W. L. Barker, K. Mac- 
kenzie. 

Earl W. Boles—Lab. Tech., Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Merle C. Borden — Sales Service Engr., 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. Sponsors: G, M. Anderson, P. G. 
Wear. 

Meredith W. Chappell—Research Chem- 
ist, Text. Develop. Div., U. S. Rubber 
Co., Hogansville, Ga. Sponsors: J. M. 
Almond, L. Martin. 

Robert A. Cole—Technical Sales., Eaton 
Chemical & Dyestuff Co., Detroit, Mich 
Sponsors: R. P. Cole, S. V. Cottrell. 

Timothy R. Devitt—Dyehouse Foreman, 
Arkwright Corp., Cotton Div., Fall 
River, Mass. Sponsors: W. H. Wingate, 
W. E. Marston. 

Donald E. Gamble—Chemist, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. Sponsors: C. A. Seiber:, 
C, A. Sylvester. 

Bruce H. Hood—Foreman, Monroe Mills, 
Inc., Monroeville, Ala. Sponsors: O. W. 
Howe, S. J. Davis. 

Thomas P. Innes—Lab. Tech., Orleans 
Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Sponsors: F, A. Orleans, E. N. Steiner. 

Theadora Pilblad — Analytical Chemist, 
Atlantic Chemical Co., Inc., Centredale, 
R. I. Sponsors: L. H. Bronner, W. J. 
Daley. 

Leonard E. Sells—Lab. Tech., Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Spon- 
sors: O. T. Lankford, S. C. Smith. 

William C. Sheehan—Textile Chemist, 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. Sponsors: 
R. E. Sheehan, M. A. Stinnette. 

Robert C. Swindells—Colorist, United 
Merchants, Inc., Fall River, Mass. Spon- 
sors: W. H. Wingate, W. E. Marston. 

George E. Wilson, Jr—Salesman, G. E. 
Wilson Company, Providence, R. I. 
Sponsors: E, J, Allard, G. E. Wilson. 

James S. Wood—Chemist, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sponsors: C. A. Sylvester, C. A. Seibert. 
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ASSOCIATE 


Raul Buron—Chemist & Colorist, Instito 
Sanitas y Anilinas S.A., Santiago, Chile. 

Alfred S. Davidsohn—Research Chemist, 
Palestine Oil Industries “Shemen” Ltd., 
Haifa, Israel. 

James B. Egee—Chem. Engr., & Chief 
Chemist, S. & M. Dye Works, Inz., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles K. Everett—Director of Merchan- 
dising, Cotton-Textile Inst., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Joseph M. Gallagher—Field Engr., Inter- 
national Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
Sponsor: T. H. Hart. 

Frederic K. Gammons—Chemist, Pond 
Lily Co.,. New Haven, Conn, Sponsors: 
J. B. Dick, O. Edelstein. 

Antonio Garavaglia—Technical Director, 
Cia. Progresso Industrial do Brasil, R:o 
de Janeiro. 

Cc. F. William Gebelein—Chemist, 
Standard Oil Co., Linden, N. J. 
Frederick H. Ihlenburg—Salesman, Na- 
tional Aniline Div., A. C. & D. Corp., 

New York, N. Y. 

John W. Jebsen—Administrative Asst., 
A/S Arne Fabrikker, Arna, Norway. 
Sponsors: C. A. Seibert, O. M. Lea. 


Esso 


STUDENT 


Oliver R. Kerr—Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute. Sponsor: P. Theel. 

John A, Richards—Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. Sponsor: P. Theel. 

William C. Walter, Jr—Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute. Sponsor: P. Theel. 

Jules S. Glick — The Bradford-Durfee 
Technical Inst, Sponsor: J. Watters. 
Monir T. Spahi—The Bradford-Durfee 
Technical Inst. Sponsor: J. Watters. 
Arthur J. Pendleton — Rhode Island 
School of Design. Sponsor: H. B. Stur- 

tevant. 
Lucy Whiteside—University of Alabama. 
Sponsor: S. J. Lloyd. 


TRANSFER TO SENIOR MEMBERSHIP 
Philip E. Maclean. 


ASSOCIATE 


Clarence Klug—Waterway Projects, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
William H, McCann* — Dye Foreman, 


American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

William V, McCrary—Supt. of Woolen 
Blanket Mill, Sachem Mills, Inc.. 
Winder, Ga. 

M. Rakvidhyasastra — Director, Praneet 


Industries, Bangkok, Siam. 
5. Soltan Talib—Typist & General Clerk. 


STUDENT 


Chuke Arah—New York Inst. of Applied 
Arts and Sciences. Sponsor: L. R. 
Henny. 
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Joseph Asher—New York Inst. of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences. Sponsor: L. R. 


Henny. 

Frank N. Buttino—New York Inst. of 
Applied Arts and Sciences. Sponsor: 
L. R. Henny. 


Andrew P. CappellimNew York Inst. of 
Applied Arts and Sciences. Sponsor: 
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HEADACHES OF A DYESTUFF CHEMIST* 


T appears on analysis that headaches 

and problems of the dyestuff chemist 
can be divided, like ancient Gaul into 
three parts, technical, chemical, organiza- 
tion and selling. Depending on the size and 
kind of organization with which one is 
connected there might be others. 

The consumer of dyes is looking not 
only for the best, but above all, an abso- 
lutely uniform quality of dyes, and the 
dyestuff chemist would like nothing tet- 
ter than to give this to him constantly. 
Here is where his troubles begin, and 
where his right to existence becomes evi- 
dent. We all start with raw material of 
one kind or another. In order to deliver 
uniform products, uniform raw materials 
are very desirable and often essential. 


The dyestuff industry is a comparatively 
small industry, and the quantity of chem- 
icals needed for this industry alone does 
not warrant establishment of continuous 
processes for most of its products which 
alone could guarantee absolute uniformity 
of quality. Furthermore, the operations 
involved in the manufacture of many in- 
termediates or dyes are far too compli- 
cated to permit such installations. Only 
a few simple intermediates and chemicals 
are being supplied on a strict physical 
specification basis, for instance naphtha- 
lene, aniline and phthalic anhydride. The 
great majority of intermediates are pro- 
duced in batch processes and vary in their 
quality. I think of compounds like 
H Acid, J Acid, Gamma Acid, etc. There 
has been, of course, a great deal of effort 
to employ continuous processes but they 
have failed. Quality of intermediates 
is judged by analytical figures or by the 
actual synthesis of the dyestuff in the lab- 
oratory. 

It is no accident that no other chemical 
industry has such a high ratio of chemist 
to working man as the dyestuff industry. 
Intricate supervision has to make up for 
unavoidable variations in materials and 
methods. It is the task of the dye chem- 
ist to produce, always from intermediates 
varying in quality, the same type of dye- 
stuff with exactly the same quality as the 





* Presented at meeting, Rhode Island Section, 
March 25. 1949, 
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type. This is not always easy since the 
variables of every chemical process are 
legion and even the test trained opera- 
tors have been known to slip once in a 
while. Nevertheless, I hope that you 
agree with me that the products which 
emerge from the dyestuff synthesis in gen- 
eral are rather uniform as far as deviation 
from a given type is concerned. The de- 
gree of tolerance of the buyer, on the 
other side, is not inflexible either, and 
experience shows that the latter is to a fair 
degree even a function of the season and 
the business outlook. 


There are great differences in the ease 
or difficulty with which dyes are formed. 
The more steps there are involved in the 
synthesis of a dye, the more sluggish the 
reaction, the more danger of side reaction 
and loss of yield. The long azo dyes of 
the type of Fastuso] Blue LGA, some azine 
dyes, and above all certain vat dyes are 
very difficult to make. As an illustration at 
least twelve steps are necessary for the 
production of Vat Pink FFR: 


Cy 
NH, 


—> 


CH. 


NA NEB 
cl so a wa 
Gi, NH, 
CN 
cl 


5 
F367 
Oowe LD) 
—- C.COOH 
SCH,,COOH cl ie oe 
4s 
¢ 


Obviously such a dye cannot be made 
in 24 hours, it takes about 10 working 
days, and when the dyestuff is formed, its 
proper conditioning for printing paste 
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or dyeing requires additional time. Every 
step outlined above is a trap for the un- 
wary chemist and the proper selection of 
equipment alone is in itself a task. Some 
of the reactions are extremely corrosive, 
others produce irritating by-products 
which cause itching and eczema. In ad- 
dition, great volumes of liquids have to 
be handled and very poisonous sub- 
stances like NaCN must be used. The 
finished product has to have the proper 
shade, should reduce properly and print 
in the right strength both on cotton and 
rayon. In addition, the paste should not 
settle out on long storage, and should have 
as bright an appearance as possible. In 
short, it must resemble the type. 

In other cases the dyestuff formation 
takes only a split-second as with the tri- 
phenylmethane dyes, where the condensa- 
tion of arylamino compounds and benzal- 
dehyde to the leuco compound takes from 
8 to 12 hours, and the following oxidation 
to the dye with lead peroxide only a few 
seconds. In order to get the proper shade, 





CH. 
3 2 N 
\ \ 
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Cl / Cl 
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Gh, CH, | 
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CH. CH. 
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it is essential that the latter be dumped 
into the reaction mixture. Careful slow 
addition will surely lead to dull low 
yield charges, 
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As far as the dyestuff type is con- 
corned, let me say that it should repre- 
sent an average reproducible quality of 
actual dyestuff manufacture. Unfortu- 
nately, many deviations have been made 
from this golden rule. Competition and 
over optimism of chemists have in some 
instances forced the quality of types to 
pinnacles where they do not represent 
any more the average but rather the top 
quality. In such cases, the dye chemist is in 
for major continuous headaches. We are 
not speaking about the results of improve- 
ments such as the use of better equipment 
or purer intermediates. In such cases, it is 
advisable to establish a new independent 
type for the better product and retain the 
old one. 

I remember a case in the Naphthol AS 
line where we made one naphthol com- 
pound according to a_ well-established 
process. We were not satisfied with this 
compound and set about to improve the 
process. Success was with us and we ob- 
tained in the laboratory, and finally in the 
plant, a product with a 15% higher yield, 
much lighter appearance, and yielding 
brighter shade. Our sales department was 
delighted too, but four weeks later we re- 
ceived very severe complaints. Our prod- 
act allegedly was impure. It was sup- 
posed to show a great deal of residue 
when dissolved with caustic soda and it 
did not give the accustomed shade. These 
complaints came from a lake manufactu- 
rer. Luckily we were able to demon- 
strate that the alleged residue was not dirt 
but pure naphthol. The solubility of the 
pure compound was lower, as was to be 
expected. Our new product was much 
purer. Nevertheless, we had to go back 
to our old manufacturing method to sup- 
ply the customer with his desired com- 
pound, much to the chagrin of the dye 
chemist. Our textile customers, on the 
other hand, liked the new product and 
we therefore carried both types. 

It is hard for a young dyestuff chemist 
to team his enthusiasm and _ chemical 
knowledge to the exigencies and demands 
of the trades. His reasoning and desire to 
improve products is fully logical from 
his viewpoint but he might fail to take 
into consideration the reasoning of his 
customers. The tests which a customer 
insists on, that his deliveries should meet, 
do not always make sense to the young 
chemist. They make very good sense to 
the customer, and since he pays for the 
B00ds, he is the ultimate judge. 

Speaking of such tests, I remember 
when 25 years aco we used to make Benzo 
Purpurine 4B for the Far East trade. It 
was a very nice smooth-running business 
until, one day, we received complaints 
that our shipments, although perfectly 


“fight as far as the dyeings were concerned, 


did not meet the customer's spit test. 
This test in vogue inthe Far East is a 
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very simple procedure. The prospective 
buyer in the bazaar will spit into his hand, 
put some dyestuff on the saliva and rub in 
out. If after some rubbing a greenish 
bronze appears, the dyestuff is satisfac- 
tory for his requirements. If not, he 
will reject it. We have to consider that 
not every buyer of this kind has a labora- 
tory and accurate testing methods at his 
disposal, and that adulteration of dyes in 
the Far East, in past decades, has been far 
too common. Of course, our deliveries 
were not adulterated, yet they did not 
give the test, and after some strenuous 
work we found the reason in the use of 
purer intermediates than we had used in 
the past. 

Progress is definitely desirable from 
both the consumer and producer stand- 
point, but should be made only very care- 
fully. I will not say that undue caution 
should stifle progress and the record of 
the dye maker does not trend in this 
direction. 

A recipe of the old Elberfelder Farben- 
fabriken in 1867, for instance, called for 
the addition of forty-eight egg whites per 
batch of aniline blue. Only thus, it was 
claimed by the foreman, could a bright 
greenish light blue be obtained. Perhaps 
it was premature knowledge of colloid 
chemistry on the part of the foreman, 
perhaps the moral effect on the workmen 
who were allowed to work up the re- 
maining egg yolks into pancakes right 
on the spot had something to do with 
the success of this blue. Business in- 
creased, and as time went on the fore- 
man and his recipe were replaced by less 
gastronomic, but more efficient scientific 
methods. It took all of 20 years since 
the invention of the first aniline dye until 
strictly scientific methods prevailed, but 
when one glances through the patent lit- 
erature dealing with items like auxiliary 
printing agents for vat colors and the like, 
one wonders whether the scientific ap- 
proach has really replaced the practice of 
the art. 

An enormous amount of work and 
headaches goes into the daily work of the 
dyestuff chemist and one might speculate 
whether this continuous struggle is not 
due to the fact that dyestuff chemistry 
was brought into this world by a some- 
what roundabout route and in competi- 
tion with Mother Nature’s own natural 
dyes, 

William Henry Perkin invented the first 
aniline dye. He was 18 years old when 
he read that quinine on distillation with 
alkali had yielded aniline oil. Now we 
all know that this is a very costly synthesis 
of aniline oil, and possibly Perkin specu- 
lated that it should te much more inter- 
esting economically to synthesize quinine 
from aniline. In 1856 he reacted aniline 
oil with chromic acid. According to the 
laws of chemistry, he could not and did 
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not obtain quinine. His Lasic conception 
was wrong. He did get, however, a violet 
dye (less than 5% to be sure) which he 
isolated in painstaking labor from the 
black reaction mass. This was the famous 
Mauvein. The joker in his experiment 
was that if his starting material had been 
pure according to modern standards, he 
could not even have obtained his violet 
dye. 

Knowledge of his chemistry, persever- 
ance and time will usually see the chem- 
ist through his dark hours of despair, but 
blind luck, entirely unfettered by chem- 
ical knowledge, occasionally helps a bit 
too. The successful production of phthalic 
anhydride when a thermometer broke and 
mercury was discovered to be a catalyst 
in its production is a case in point or take 
the story of Aldehyde Green. Prior to 
its discovery, a rather beautiful blue dye 
had been invented by Lauth through the 
action of paraldehyde on rosaniline in sul- 
furic acid. Unfortunately, it lacked fast- 
ness to light. A photographer knowing 
that sodium thiosulfate would fix the rath- 
er light-unstable negative of a photogra- 
phic plate proposed to a dyer to subject 
his dyeing of Lauth’s Aldehyde Blue to 
the same treatment. The dyer did not get 
a light fast blue, but he did obtain a 
beautiful green of an extraordinary clarity 
of shade. Furthermore, it had the un- 
heard-of property of retaining this green 
shade under artificial gaslight. Such cases 
are the exception. The dye chemist of 
today has to work a bit more methodically. 
Making the proper shade of a dye is not 
his only worry. He has to consider many 
other features like solubility, non-dusting 
properties, sublimation, dischargeability, 
and last but not least, his dyestuff yield. 
In addition, he is called upon to make his 
dye meet specifications not directly con- 
nected with dyeing properties. 

In the export trade the specific density 
of a dyestuff, for instance, can be of the 
utmost importance. A native in India 
who wants to dye his turban, and buys the 
necessary dye by the spoonful, wants to 
get a full spoonful and not one-half the 
amount. He buys by the measure, not by 
weight. There is no use arguing that he 
gets the same amount of dyestuff. He also 
wants to have the dye powder appear 
bright. Many headaches have been caused 
by the stubbornness of the dyestuff in 
refusing to comply with such demands. 
Grinding in so-called French-ball mills 
with or without alcohol, or spray drying, 
is frequently the answer. 

Then there is the ever-recurring demand 
for the highest concentration of dyes for 
the export trade. Woe to the chemist who 
too optimistically yields to the sales de- 
partment, and later on spends sleepless 
nights over the problem of how to dupli- 
cate a previous delivery of a very high 
concentration. In such cases, and in many 
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cases of dye application, the dyestuff mak- 
ing ceases to be a science, and is still an 
art. 


Good reliable personnel is a necessity, 
and the training of such operators takes a 
long time. Reliable workmen are espe- 
cially indispensable when the process is 
being changed in the manufacture of a 
dye, and every phase of its operation has 
to be watched carefully. Alert and ex- 
perienced operators are a blessing in such 
times. 


A summary of headaches of the dye- 
stuff chemist would not be complete with- 
out reference to his contacts with his cus- 
tomers. As a rule, the direct contact with 
a customer is almost non-existing, and then 
it is usually through the middleman in 
the form of complaints. Psychologically, 
this is a poor way to acquaint both parties 
with each other. Yet that is the way it is. 
On the one side we have the manufactu- 
rer, on the other side the customer. In 
between them, as a rule, the sales depart- 
ment has put up its tent. Where it acts 
as the buffer, it is a blessing for the dye- 
stuff chemist, where it solely takes over 
the functions of an amplifier of customer 
complaints, legitimate though they may 
be, and dins all the weak features of the 
creations of a poor chemist into his ear, 
it ceases to be a blessing. That poor man 
most likely is already aware of them and 
has spent several sleepless nights worrying 
and does not know what to do about it. 
After all, his experiments take time and 
before they are finished, he can do noth- 
ing but offer apologies, ask for time, worry 
himself sick and develop a grouchy dis- 
position. 


What about the equipment? Brand new 
equipment, beautiful though it might look, 
is not always the most desirable feature. 
It shares that distinction with a brand 
new shoe. For comfort, there is nothing 
better than an old shoe. Intricate gad- 
gets and streamlined apparati are not 
always synonymous with usefulness and 
efficiency. Naturally the apparatus used 
is adapted to the chemical reactions 
leading to the different dyestuff classes. 
Vat color equipment is of a _ differ- 
ent type than machinery used for tri- 
phenylmethane dyes. Wooden vats are the 
characteristic of azo dyes. It stands to 
reason that equipment where diazo salts 
are manufactured has to be of a different 
kind then that used for nigrosines or 
Naphthol AS compounds. If the manu- 
facturing plant is large and rich it can 
afford to have special equipment for all 
different types. If it is medium or small, 
combination machinery is resorted to and 
different types of colors are made in the 
same equipment. When enameled kettles 
are used, the chemist’s worries never cease. 
When damaged, repairs are always of a 
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questionable nature. In all cases, and with 
every kind of equipment, good knowledge 
of the possible chemical reactions involved, 
in which the material of construction 
might enter, is essential, The wooden 
vat, for instance, has been known to enter 
into more than one reaction with the 
process chemicals and complete reduction 
of an azo dye when processed in caustic 
in wooden equipment is more than just a 
possibility. Brick lining of closed and 
open vessels is common, both in acid proof 
and alkaline construction. Filter presses 
require great care if they are expected 
to last. The vigilance of the chemist 
is never allowed to relax. His is, after 
all, an interesting profession, with new 
problems and new headaches facing him 
every day. As a rule he comes to love this 
strenuous life of his, provided he looks up- 
on his occupation as a profession and not 
as a job. His daily troubles make him 
especially understanding of the problems 
his neighbors are facing, and you will 
always find him glad and eager to extend 
a helping hand wherever desired. 





CALENDAR 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Outing: June 24 


NEW YORK SECTION 
Outing: June 17. 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
Meetings: September 16, November 11 (Kug- 
ler’s, Philadelphia). 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


Meetings: June 24, 25, 26 (Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C.), November 5 (Char- 
lotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C.) 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 
Meetings: September 16, November 18. 
Outing: June 17. 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 
Outing: June 24 


MID-WEST SECTION 
Outing: June 18 (Lake Lawn, Delavan, Wis.). 


COUNCIL 


Meetings: Sept. 9, Dec. 9. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Meetings: Sept. 9, Dec. 9. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

1949: October 13 to 15, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Atlantic City. 

1950: Portsmouth, N. H. 


1951: October 18 to 20, Statler, New York. 
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EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 





This column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 





49-11 
Education: B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute. 
Experience: Superintendent of Dyeing and 
finishing, wool and other fibers. 
Age 37; single but with dependents; ref- 
erences; New England preferred. 
5-16, 5-30, 6-13, 


49-12 
Education: Pratt Institute, and City Col- 
lege of New York, chemistry. 
Experience: Continous employment since 
1920 as laboratory supervisor, dyer and 
mill chemist. 


6-27 


Age 49; married; references; position in 
southwest U. S. desired. 


5-30, 6-13, 6-27, 7-11 


49-13 
Education: Lowell Textile Institute, B.T.C. 
Experience: Laboratory and mill chemist, 
1931 to date. 


Age 41; married; references; position as 
plant chemist or executive, or in sales, 


desired. 
5-30, 6-13, 6-27, 7-11 


49-14 
Education: B.S., Brooklyn College, now 
completing year in Bradford Durfee 
Technizal Institute. 
Experience: Instrument specialist, U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 


Age 25; married; position as dyestuff or 
textile chemist near New York, or else- 
where on Atlantic Coast, desired. 

5-30, 6-13, 6-27, 7-1) 


All 
correspondence 
regarding 
the 
Employment 
Register 
should be 
addressed 
to the 
National Secretary 
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TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 





e Sales of Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals 


In 1947 the sales value of synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals and their raw materials 
produced in the United States reached a 
record of two and one-half billion dollars, 
according to a final report released by 
the United States Tariff Commission. In 
1947 the quantity of production (38 
billion pounds) and the quantity of sales 
(26.4 billion pounds) were also greater 
than in any previous year. On the kasis 
of sales value, the most important groups 
of synthetic organic chemicals produced 
in 1947 were plastic materials, medicin- 
als, and elastomers (synthetic rubbers). 
A preliminary report covering 1947 was 
issued previously. 

Over 550 manufacturers furnished re- 
ports in this survey covering their manu- 
facture and sales of over 6,000 individual 
chemicals and finished products. 

Copies of the report, Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals, United States Production and 
Sales, 1947 (Report No. 162, Second Se- 
ries), may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C., at 
45 cents each. 


e L.T.I. Library Fund 

The most recent substantial gift from 
industry, received by the Lowell Textile 
Institute Alumni Association in its cam- 
paign to provide a new Library building, 
has been a gift of $25,000 from the Edgar 
and Emily Hesslein Fund, Inc., of New 
York City. It represents a gift of the en- 
tire first floor of the right wing consisting 
of reading rooms, foyer, Librarian’s office 
and work room. 

This splendid gift brought the total 
building fund to a point where the Board 
of Directors and the Building Committee 
felt justified in authorizing the architects 
to issue plans and specifications to build- 
ers for their bids. 


a 


® Textile Machinery 
Exhibition 


The first British exhibition of textile 
machinery to be held since 1938, is now 
being organized by the Textile Recorder 
Textile Machinery Exhibitions Ltd. In 
spite of the absence of exhibitors from 
certain countries not yet in a position to 
Participate, so great has been the demand 
for space that it has been found necessary 
'0 plan the erection of a temporary ex- 
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tension hall, and even the additional ac- 
commodation thus provided has all been 
taken up. 

Exhibits are not confined to British 
firms, and several countries overseas will 
be represented, including Switzerland, 
France, the United States, Denmark and 
Italy. Altogether the products of 150 to 
200 firms will te on view. The exhibit 
opens on October 12 and will run to the 
22nd at Belle Vue, Manchester, England. 


e P.T.I. Graduation 


The largest class in the sixty-five year 
old history of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute was graduated on June 4th, 
2:30 P. M. at the site for the new Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, Schocl House 
Lane and Henry Avenue, Germantown. 

The principal speaker at these exercises 
was Dr. Edward R. Schwarz, Professor of 
Textile Technclogy in charge of the Tex- 
tile Division at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Thirty-seven students received Bachelor 
of Science Degrees in Textile Engineering 
while eight students received Bachelor of 


Science Degrees in Chemistry, Dyeing 
and Printing. 
Textile Diplomas were awarded to 


thirty-three students while six students 
received Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing 
Diplomas and three received Knitting Dip- 


lomas. 


Evening school certificates for profi- 
ciency in textiles were awarded four 
students. 


These graduation exercises were the first 
official school function to be held on the 
spacious new property at School House 
Lane and Henry Avenue where the Insti- 
tute will open its fall term on October 
ith. 


@ Glycerine Sections of 
Beilstein Translated 


One of the most important scientific 
works in the field of organic chemistry 
has been translated into English for the 
first time, by a board of three transla- 
tors and five editors from the staff of the 
research laboratories of the Glycerine 
Producers’ Association. It comprises the 
sections on glycerine and some glycerine 
derivatives from Beilstein’s Handbook of 
Organic Chemistry, 4th edition. The book 
is thoroughly indexed and covers the lit- 
erature to 1910 in the main work, and in 
the First Supplement 1910-1919, and the 
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Second Supplement 1920-1929, Volumes 
1-6. The German interests in the United 
States in this material were vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian in 1942, 1943, 
and 1946, The translation was prepared 
by permission of the Attorney General of 
the United States in the public interest 
under License JA-1336. 

This edition of 210 pages, lithoprinted 
from the author’s typescript, was pub- 
lished by the Research Committee of the 
Glycerine Producers’ Association. It is 
available at $2.50 per copy from the of- 
fices of the association, 295 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 17. 


e IRI Officers 


J. H. Schaefer, Vice President, Ethyl 
Corporation, was elected president and 
C. F. Rassweiler, Vice President for Re- 
search and Development, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, was elected vice president 
of Industrial Research ‘Institute, Inc. at 
its annual meeting May 23-25. C. G. 
Worthington was re-appointed secretary- 
treasurer. Fred Olsen, Director of Re- 
search and Development, Olin Industries, 
Inc. and H. N. Stephens, Research Di- 
rector, Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company, were elected to three- 
year terms on the Board of Directors. 

The meeting was held at the Hotel 
Berkeley-Carteret, Asbury Park, N. J. and 
at the new Johns-Manville Research Cen- 
ter, Manville, N. J. One hundred and 
twenty-five research executives from mem- 
ber companies and their guests attended 
and discussed current problems and trends 
affecting industrial research. On the last 
day of the meeting the group was a 
guest of Johns-Manville Corporation in 
a tour of the research center and a final 
technical session. 


@ L.T.I. Golden Anniversary 
Reunion 


The feature of the Golden Anniversary 
Reunion of the Lowell Textile Institute 
Alumni Association was the laying of the 
cornerstone for the $200,000 Alumni Li- 
brary in Lowell on May 14th. The library 
is located between two new $250,000 
dormitories, directly across Textile Av- 
enue from the main buildings of the 
Institute. 

A dinner meeting of the Association 
was held the night before in Boston, in 
the Georgian Room of the Hotel Statler. 
James F. Dewey, '04, was Toastmaster 
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and Kenneth R. Fox, ’38, President of the 
Institute, welcomed those present. Enter- 
tainment consisted of a hunting and fish- 
ing talk by Chief Henry Red Eagle, a 
famous Indian Maine guide. 

At the business meeting in Lowell on 
the 14th, A. Edwin Wells, Treasurer of 
the Association, reported on funds avail- 
able for the library building and Presi- 
dent Fox reported on the progress of the 
Institute in recent years. Mr. Fox was 
presented by A, Chester Clifford, ’22, Pres- 
ident of the Alumni Association. 

Scrolls for outstanding contributions to 
the textile industry and its allied arts 
were awarded to J. Milton Washburn, '21, 
Emery Industries, Inc., Gilbert Verney, 
Verney Corporation and Harold M. Chase, 
Dan River Cotton Mills. 

Mr. Wells was reelected Treasurer and 
Clerk and five new members of the board 
of directors were elected: Ralph K. Hub- 
bard, ’11, David B. Dolge, ’47, A. Clement 
Deering, '23, Altert J. Gilet, °20, 
Albert W. Williams, ’32. 

A baseball game between L.T.I. and 
American International College followed 


and 


a luncheon at the new cafeteria and coa- 
cluded the program. 

The committee for the Golden Anni- 
versary Reunion consisted of: Roger C. 
Griffin, ’43, Chairman, William F. Brosnan, 
'27, Vice-Chairman, Richard W. Rawlin- 
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son, ’31, Publicity, Kenneth B. Park, ’16, 
Entertainment, Milton Hindle, ’25, Ath- 
letics & Orchestra, Edward B. Bell, ’24, 
Theodore W,. Fox, ’40, Frank W. Gainey, 
"11, and Simon Shapiro, ’34. 


@ Report on Ramie 


Experiments in the domestic cultivation, 
processing and use of ramie, one of the 
strongest of natural fibers, are described 
in a new report released by the Office 
of Technical Services of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report summar- 
izes work done in Florida by the Univers- 
ity of Florida in cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture under a com- 
prehensive research contract with the 
Office of Technical Services. 


It describes ideal ramie cultivation prac- 
tices for the Florida Everglades area, 
including harvesting techniques; degum- 
ming and decortication methods, which 
have heretofore been the primary barrier 
to domestic ramie utilization; the strength 
and quality of various ramie fibers; and 
ramie leaf meal byproducts 
feeding. 


for cattle 
In issuing the report O. T. S. empha- 


sized that while the results of the new 


experiments were promising, much was 
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Head Table at the Dinner Meeting of the Lowell Textile Institute Alumni Association, Georgian Room, Hotel Statler, Boston, May 13th. 


still to be learned about the economics 
of ramie. 

Cooperative research between the Uni- 
versity of Florida and the Department of 
Agriculture is continuing, O. T. S. said. 

PB 97342, Ramie Production in Florida, 
197 pages including tables, charts, illus- 
trations, sells for $5 per copy. Orders 
should be addressed to the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., accompanied 
by check or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

On the Office of Technical 
Services also furnish 
other reports on ramie in its collection. 


request, 


will references to 


@ Officers of ITT 


Roger Milliken, president of Deering 
Milliken & Co., N. Y., N. Y., was reelected 
chairman of the board of the Institute 
of Textile Technology in Charlottesville 
at the annual meeting of the board which 
was held in connection with the Annual 
Executives’ Conference sponsored by the 
Institute on April 8. 

The other officers elected include: Joe 
L. Lanier, vice president of West Point 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga., elect- 
ed vice chairman; Ward Delaney, Char- 
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lottesville, reelected president; Arthur M. 
Allen, Hinckley, Allen, Tillinghast & 
Wheeler, Providence, R. I., reelected sec- 
retary, Norman E, Elsas, president of Ful- 
ton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
reelected treasurer. 

At the annual membership meeting 
which was held prior to the board meet- 
ing the following were elected to the 
Board of Trustees: T. M. Bancroft, presi- 
dent, Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md.; Herman Cone, president, 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Julian T. Hightower, vice president; 
Thomaston Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; Charles 
H. Merriman, Jr., vice president, Cromp- 
ton-Shenandoah Co., Waynesboro, Va.; 
Charles B. Nichols, president, Appleton 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; R. W. Philip, vice 
president, Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, 
Ga.; Walter Regnery, president, Joanna 
Cotton Mills Co., Joanna, S. C.; and S. H. 
Swint, president, Graniteville Co., Gra- 
niteville, S. C. 

Plans were made for a series of semi- 
nars to be held at the Institute for the 
outstanding graduate of the nation’s tex- 
tile schools. Details of this plan have 
not yet been worked out. 


@ Vertical Rope Squeezer 
Cook-P & N 365 


Dorchester Avenue, Boston 27, Mass. an- 


Machine Co., Inc., 


nounces a new vertical rope squeezer. 


This machine is made entirely of fabri- 
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Cook-P &N Vertical Rope Squeezer. 
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cated steel with the frame and roll stand- 
ards of mild steel, and the enclosure of 
stainless steel. 


The bottom roll has stainless steel cov- 
ering and the top roll is rubber covered. 
Both rolls revolve in self-aligning ball- 
bearing pillow blocks. Pressure is through 
weight and compound leverage with me- 
chanical lifting device. Stainless steel pot- 
eye on entering end is adjustable across 
the face of the roll. 

Enclosure is arranged with a full sized 
door on delivery end. Other models are 
made with rolls in horizontal position 
and with pneumatic pressure if desired. 


e Returns from European 
Tour 


Joseph H, O'Donnell, Treasurer of the 
Woonsocket Color & Chemical Company, 
returned recently from a tour of Euro- 
pean textile centers. He visited England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland and 
Italy, contacting the agents of Woon- 
socket in these countries. In Paris he met 
Henry A. Firpo, representative in France 
and father of Jack H. Firpo, Export and 
Sales Manager of Woonsocket. 


@ Joins Masury-Young 


The Board of Directors of Masury- 
Young Company, 76 Roland Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has announced the election of 
Francis R. Rody of Andover, Mass., as 
Textile Chemical Engineer. The activities 
of Mr. Rody will be closely co-ordinated 
with Textile Chemical Research and Sales 
Promotional work in the Textile Division. 
"Mr. Rody was associated with the Chem- 
ical Division of the American Woolen 
Company for thirteen years as analytical, 
dye and research chemist. The latter five 
years with the Company were in the ca- 
pacity of Assistant Chief Chemist of the 
Wood Worsted Mills of Lawrence, Mass. 
For the next five years, 
Masury-Young Company as Chief Textile 
Research Chemist. In 1946, he became 
associated with L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
of New York, as Technical Representative. 
He recently resigned his position with 
them to return to Masury-Young Com- 
pany. 


he was with 


@ Caribbean Blue 


“Caribbean Blue,” said to te an ex- 
tremely brilliant silk dye, has been added 
to the line of textile dyes produced by 
Hilton-Davis, Cincinnati. Sometimes 
called Setocyanine (C. I. 663), it was first 
produced for export to Japan and is now 


available generally in this country. 
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@ Resigns as Director of PTI 
Foundation 


Emil R. Pohlers, Executive Director of 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute Foun- 
dation in charge of its fund raising, pub- 
licity and public relations, has announced 
his resignation which took effect on 
May first. Active in textile sales and 
merchandising since his graduation from 
the Institute in 1926, Mr. Pohlers plans 
again to associate himself in the New 
York market. 


“It has been a great privilege and a 
satisfaction to me to have a part in the 
creation of the new Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, during the past four years,” 
said Mr. Pohlers, “and I look forward to 
Participating in a non-professional ca- 
pacity in the further development of the 
School during the coming years with my 
many friends of the Institute, the Foun- 
dation, and the Alumni Association.” 


The affairs of the Foundation at its 
new quarters at 3243 School House Lane 
in Germantown will be conducted by 
Stuart H. Carroll, who has served as as- 
sistant to Mr. Pohlers for the past few 
years. 


@ Stainless Steel Trucks 


Stainless steel trucks for inter-plant use 
are now being manufactured in stock 
sizes by Morris Textile Equipment Co., 
99 Lincoln Park, Newark 5, N. J. Avail- 
able for several years on a custom built 
basis, the present standardization is the 
result of careful study of customer re- 
quirements. Designed particularly with 
the needs of the textile industry in mind, 
it is stated that their durable construction, 
unique drainage features, corrosion re- 
sistance, absence of splinters, ease of clean- 
ing and incapability of absorbing oils, 
dyestuffs, or corrosive chemicals, should 
make them applicable to many other indus- 
trial uses. 

Morris textile trucks are manufactured 
with stainless steel end, side and bottom 
panels, having “V” notch corrugations on 
They 
equipped with flush double wall, static 


approximately 6” centers. are 





Morris Textile Truck 
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free, aluminum wheels and casters and 
rubber tires. Water tight wheels can be 
furnished as optional equipment for use 
on trucks carrying wet goods. An unusual 
feature of the wheels and casters is said 
to lie in the fact that they are completely 
thread proof. 


e Named to Executive 
Committee, NETF 


The New England Textile Foundation, 
68 South Main St., Providence, R. I. has 
announced recently that R. K. Hubbard, 
President of Packard Mills, Inc., Webster, 
Mass.; G. A. McClatchie, President of The 
United States Finishing Company, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; and A. I. Webber, Treasurer 
of Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., were recently elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Found2tion. 

Two of the Foundation’s annual cam- 
paigns have already been completed and 
were successful. It is now embarked on its 
Third Campaign, which will last through 
June and reports that it has already 
raised more than $127,000.00. 


@ Joins Springs Mills 

Appointment of George C. Ramey to 
the newly created position of Sales Man- 
ager to the Cutting-up Trade, covering 
all leading cutting-up centers, has been 
announced by Springs Mills, Inc. 








George C. Ramey 


Mr. Ramey for the past four years has 
been director of sales in the New York 
market and promotion manager of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid’s Textile Resin Department. 
He launched such promotions as _ the 
shringage control for wool, durable crisp- 
ness for sheers and wrinkle resistance for 
cottons. 

Mr. Ramey’s experience with the promo- 
tion of finishes will tie in with the ex- 
perimental work that is being done on 
wearability and finishes at the Springs 
Cotton Mills testing and research labora- 
tories. He left American Cyanamid on 
June 10 and will join Springs Mills July 1, 
following a vacation in the South. 
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E. E. Routh 








S. L. Nevins 


@ Mathieson Sales Depart- 
ment Changes 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation an- 
nounces changes in its Sales Department 
Executive Staff as the result of the re- 
tirement of E. E. Routh, Vice President, 
Director of Sales. D. W. Drummond has 
been named Vice President, Director of 
Industrial Chemical Sales and S. L. Nevins 
has been named Vice President, Director 
of Agricultural Chemical Sales . 


All heavy chemicals including sulfuric 
acid will be handled by the Industrial 
Chemical Sales Department. All agricul- 
tural chemicals which have been added 








D. W. Drummond 
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as the result of recent acquisitions of 


Southern Acid and Sulphur Company and | 
Standard Wholesale Phosphate & Acid | 
Works, Inc., will be under the direction | 


of the Agricultural Chemical Sales De. 
partment. 


Other appointments are as follows: 
J. O. Logan becomes Sales Manager, In. | 
dustrial Chemicals; R. J. Quinn, Assistant 
Sales Manager, Industrial Chemicals; L. P. 
Thomas, Southwestern Sales Manager, 
Industrial Chemicals; J. S$. Whittington, 
Sales Manager, Agricultural Chemicals. 
Mr. Thomas will be in Houston, Texas, 
and Mr. Quinn and Mr. Whittington will 
be in Baltimore, Md. All others will be 
located in Mathieson’s executive offices. 


@ Berkshire Appointment 


Berkshire Color & Chemical Corpora- 
tion of Springfield, Mass. has announced 
the appointment of Harold E. Gile as 
their technical sales representative for 
northern New England. He has _ had 
many years of experience in this field 
covering the textile and leather indus- 
tries. Mr. Gile was formerly associated 
with E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany and more recently with American 
Aniline Products, Inc. 


@ Divisional Sales Managers, 
Westvaco 


W. N. Wyatt, previously Division Sales 
Manager, Westvaco Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, New York, in charge of solvents and 
Magnesol is now Divisional Sales Man- 
ager in charge of alkalis and chlorine. 
Donald C. Oskin, previously in charge of 
alkalis has been named Divisional Sales 
Manager in charge of phosphates.  Ar- 
thur F. Smith, presently Divisional Sales 
Manager in charge of barium and mis- 
cellaneous chemicals will also supervise 
sales of solvents and Magnesol. 


@ Process for Paraformalde- 
hyde 


Celanese Corporation of America has 
announced the development of a new 
process for the large-scale production of 
low-priced paraformaldehyde in _ flake 
form. The announcement opened up the 
possibility of its use as a replacement for 
formaldehyde by the plastics industry 
and other industrial consumers. 


It is stated that the development is of 
particular importance to the thermoset- 
ting plastics producers, since it will af- 
ford distinctive advantages and efficien- 
cies in reaction, storage, handling and 
shipping to a degree that may drastically 
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change present production techniques 
and costs. 

Paraformaldehyde is essentially formal- 
dehyde in a polymerized form, with the 
difference that it contains less than 10 
per cent water as against 63 per cent 
water in commercial formaldehyde solu- 
tions. 

Although the new paraformaldehyde is 
being produced initially as flake, indica- 
tions are that it will soon be made avail- 
able in other forms for special applica- 


tions, 


e Production of Cyanuric 
Chloride 


The New Product Department of Amec- 
ican Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., announces 
pilot plant production of cyanuric chlor- 
ide. A recently issued thirty-page technical 
bulletin is available upon written request 
and covers details of physical and chemical 
characteristics, and uses of this product. 

Cyanuric chloride has been used abroad 
for the preparation of dyestuffs and op- 
tical bleaching agents for whitening tex- 
tiles. The product also offers possibilities 
for the syntheses of pharmaceuticals, high 
polymers, explosives, rubber chemicals, 
mothproofing agents, surface active agents, 
and plasticizers. 

Cyanuric chloride is a solid melting at 
146°C. Its boiling point is 190°C., and 
it is not decomposed at the boiling point. 
It is hydrolyzed by water, in which it is 
very slightly soluble, It is solutle in most 
organic solvents. 

Cyanuric chloride is said to possess a 
high degree of reactivity, somewhat re- 
sembling a carboxylic acid chloride and 
the reactivity of the chlorine atoms dif- 
fers sufficiently to permit the step-wise 
introduction of the same or different sub- 
stituents. Reaction readily occurs with 
compounds having labile hydrogen atoms, 
such as amines, alcohols, phenols, mer- 
captans and malonic esters. 


e Birch Brothers Open- 
Width Processing Machine 


Birch Brothers, inc., announce the in- 
troduction of their new Seven Tank Con- 
tinuous Open Width Machine for proc- 
essing fabrics in the open width. This 
machine is of stainless steel construction; 
the tanks are held in supporting frames; 
the immersion rolls and steam pipes are 
of stainless steel. The squeeze rolls are 
tubber covered, running in roller bear- 
ings and the pressure is applied by air 
cylinders or air motors. Before each pair 
of squeeze rolls are expander rolls and a 
Spray pipe. The entering end of the ma- 
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chine is fitted with a cloth guider and the 
delivery end with a folder or a rolling 
arrangement or both. The drive is by an 
individual motor for each nip, of the DC 
soft motor type which is said to insure 
uniform tension permitting a speed range 
of 4 to 1. 

The machine is used for crabbing fad- 
rics such as gabardine, serges, rayon 
blends, etc. It may also be used for open 
width scouring or dyeing. The machine 
may be had in all widths and any number 
of tanks. 


@ Laboratory Service on 
Curtains 


A laboratory service for curtain manu- 
facturers has been announced by Copland 
Converting & Finishing Company in co- 
operation with their sales agent, J. W. 
Valentine Co. This is part of their pro- 
gram which is said to provide manufac- 
turers with rayon, acetate and nylon cur- 
tain fabric of tested quality and with the 
advantages of the most up-to-date finish- 
ing developments, 

Working in cooperation with the lab- 
oratories of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, special formulas have been devel- 
eped, using Sheerest Resins to produce 
curtain fabrics that are said to have dur- 
able washability, crispness, soot and dust 
resistance, and immunity to damage from 
silverfish and other insects. This fabric 
is known under the trade name Size-Set. 

Development of this durable finish for 
Copland’s curtain fabric has been based 
on the exhaustive laboratory tests of 
many types of curtain fabrics and has 
been practically tested not only at the 
J. W. Valentine-Copland laboratories, but 
also in the ACC laboratories at Bound 
Brook. 

The laboratory is not limited to testing 
J. W. Valentine Co. fabrics, it was an- 
nounced. Fabrics of all sorts will be tested 
on request by curtain manufacturers who 
may send samples to J. W. Valentine Co.. 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y., 
for analysis. The laboratory is equipped 
to analyze fabric, determine construction, 
grey count and finished count, weight of 
warp and filling, twist, residual shrinkage 
after washing, and other similar types of 
information. 


@ General Aniline 
Appointments 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 
announces the following appointments 
at its General Aniline Works plant at 
Grasselli, N. J.: 

Dr. M. R. Stevinson has been named 
Production Manager of the Grasselli plant. 
He is a native of Orrick, Missouri, and 
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received his A.B. degree from Central Col- 
lege, Fayette, Mo., and his Ph.D. from 
the University of Nebraska. Subsequently 
he taught chemistry and mathematics at 
Central College followed by a period as 
Research Fellow at the University of Nep- 
raska and about one year with Reilly Tar 
& Chemical Co. Dr. Stevinson was em- 
ployed by General Aniline in 1935. 

L. D. Lytle has been appointed Depart- 
ment Head of Vat Colors at General 
Aniline Works, Grasselli, He is a native 
of Pennsylvania and received the degree 
of Ch.E. from Lehigh University at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Prior to his employment at 
General Aniline in 1945, Mr, Lytle was 
associated with such organizations as 
Newport Chemical Co., National Aniline 
and Chemical Co., and Calco Chemical 
Division. 

Dr. Chris C. Schulze has been named 
Assistant Manager Production (Vats). He 
was born at Chadron, Nebraska, and re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from the Nebraska 
State College and his Ph.D. from the 
University of Iowa. In 1942, Dr. Schulze 
came to General Aniline with a_back- 
ground of research experience with the 
National Defense Research Committee. 


@ Heads Textile Machinery 
Division 

Harmon B. Riehl has been elected Vice- 
President of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
and is in charge of the Textile Machinery 
Division. Since 1943, Mr. Riehl has served 
as Chief Engineer of this division. He has 
been with Proctor & Schwartz for the 
past 34 years, previously working in the 
Cohoes, N. Y. office and later being Man- 
ager of the Boston, Mass. office and re- 
clothing shop. John H. Senior, Vice- 
President in charge of Textile Machinery 
Sales, remains in this post. 


e Chicago Office, National 
Aniline 


On June 4, 1949, the Chicago Office 
and Technical Service Laboratory of the 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation, formerly lo- 
cated at 357 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
moved to new quarters, Room 946, The 
Merchandise Mart, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. However, the 
Chicago Warehouse will continue at its 
present location, 357 West Erie Street, 
Chicago. 


@ Two New Organosols 


Two new organosols which are said 
to greatly simplify the handling of col- 
ored organosols in textile coating have 
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been developed by The Watson-Standard 
Company, 225 Galveston Ave., Pittsburgn 
30, Pa. These two coatings, coded 11-195 


and 11-196, are both clear organosols, 
one high loaded and the other low 
loaded. It is stated that the Watson- 


Standard organosols can be used to de- 
velop a colored organosol to meet vari- 
ous color specifications without grinding 
by the addition of small amounts of color 
paste concentrates. This enables textile 
coaters to reduce substantially the number 
of color organosols which they normally 
keep in stock. 

Both Watson-Standard 11-195 and 11- 
196 are high viscosity organosols. It is 
stated that the addition of color pastes 
does not reduce the viscosity, and color 
organosols derived from them show good 
“hand” properties, good light resistance 
and superior durability. 


e National Starch Promotions 


The promotion of S. F. Thune to sales 
manager of the Mid-Western Division, 
National Starch Products, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Chicago has been announced 
by Chester A. Gage, vice president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Thune joined Na- 
tional in 1934 upon his graduation as 
chemical engineer from Worcester Poly- 
technical Institute. For the past three years 
he has served as sales manager of the 
Pacific Coast Division at San Francisco. 
Prior to that time he spent a number cf 
years as supervisor, Technical Service, for 
the Mid-Western Division. 

Francis R. Loetterle will go to San 
Francisco as sales manager of the Pacific 
Coast Division. A chemical engineer, he 
is a graduate of the University of Neb- 
raska and has served in the Technical 
Service Department at both New York 
and Chicago since his graduation in 1940. 
During the war years he served with the 
Army in the Chinese Burma theatre where 
he rose to the rank of Major in the Office 
of Strategic Services. 














S. F. Thune 
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Francis R. Loetterle 


@ Cyanamid Sales Meeting 


The American Cyanamid Company held 
a general sales meeting for its Industrial 
Chemicals Division and its Plastics and 
Resins Division in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
on May 24th and 25th. All mid-western 
sales and technical representatives for the 
two divisions involved were in attendance, 
along with Division and Department 
Heads from the company’s New York 
Office. 

Meetings were held at the Gull Lake 
Country Club and were under the su- 
pervision of Arthur J. Campbell, Division 
and General Sales Manager of the Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division. More than fifty 
members of the sales and technical staffs 
of the two divisions were in attendance. 


The meetings were devoted to discus- 
sions of new and old products marketed 
by the two divisions, market studies of 
the mid-western territories and an inter- 
change of information between depart- 
ment heads, technical personnel and men 
in the field who are in actual contact 
with customers. 


@ Dow Appointments 


Leland I. Doan, newly elected President 
ot The Dow Chemical Company, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Donald Wil- 
liams from General Sales Manager to Di- 
rector of Sales, the latter position having 
been vacated by Mr. Doan when he step- 
ped into the presidency on April 5, fol- 
lowing the death of Dr. Willard H. Dow 
in an airplane crash March 31. 

Mr. Williams in turn has announced 
the appointment of Donald K. Ballman, 
former Assistant General Sales Manager, 
to fill the position of General Sales 
Manager and of Dr. L. S. Roehm to the 
post of Assistant General Sales Manager. 
Dr. Roehm has been in charge of Dow’s 
Technical Service and Development Di- 
vision and will continue also in this capa- 
city. 

Mr. Williams joined Dow’s insecticide 
sales staff in 1924. 
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@ Joins 
heimer 


Philip Oppenheimer has joined the 
firm of Brand & Oppenheimer, Inc., 229 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. He 
is a son of Harry C. Oppenheimer, Presi- 
dent of the organization. 


Mr. Oppenheimer received his A.B. in 
chemistry from Stanford University in 
1942 and was associated with Amecco 
Chemical Co. and Stromberg-Carlson. He 
served three years in the Signal Corps of 
the U.S. Army. From 1945 until the 
present he has been with Heyden Chemi- 
cal Corp. as a research chemist and later 
in an executive sales capacity. He is a 
member of the A.A.T.C.C. 


@ Expands Phosphate 
Production 


Newark, California has been selected as 
the site of the new Pacific Coast phos- 
phate operations of the Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation. The plant 
will adjoin the Magnesium Oxide plant 
now operated at Newark by the Westvaco 
Chemical Division. . 

The new plant is part of the expan- 
sion of phosphorus and phosphate produc- 
tion which was announced on March 24 
and which involves the construction of a 
second electric furnace at Pocatello, Idaho, 
as well as an expansion of the Carteret, 
N. J. phosphate producing facilities. Con- 
struction schedules call for the new fa- 
cilities to be in operation early in 1950. 


@ World Trade Program 


“World Trade (exporting and import- 
ing) is to be a new feature of the Pacific 
Industrial Conferences, which run con- 
currently with the Pacific Chemical Expo- 
sition at the San Francisco Civic Auditor- 
ium November 1-5, 1949,” says Leo R. 
Gardiner, of the California Spray Chem- 
ical Corporation, and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

The World Trade program is being or- 
ganized by Ian Armstrong, Marsman Com- 
pany of California; H. W. Melander, ex- 
port manager of Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany; and Alvin C. Eichholtz. The first 
two are mem*ers, and the latter is man- 
ager, of the World Trade section of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

“The program will be split into two 
divisions,” says Mr. Gardner. “One group 
of speakers will cover subjects which will 
appeal to the executives of those compa- 
nies who have had no experience in the 
export or import business, but who wish 
to expand their sales by entering it. The 
other group will cover subjects which will 
concern current problems of trade with 
Pacific Basin countries.” 
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e G-S Carboy Tilter 

The new G-S Safety Carboy Tilter with 
pouring spout, manufactured by General 
Scientific Equipment Company, 2700 W. 
Huntingdon Street, Philadelphia 32, Pa., 
is said to provide a safe, fast and conven- 
ient method of draining acids and other 
liquids from carboys. It fits carboys of 
any size. The cradle and supporting base 
are made of structural steel, All members 
are riveted or welded to insure a strong, 
durable unit. 

It is stated that the locking device per- 
mits the carboy to be positively held at 
any angle for pouring so that the whole 


operation can be done by one man. 
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e Azidin Brilliant Bordeaux 
B, 1% 

Rossville Dyestuff Corporation, Ar- 
thur Kill Road, Staten Island 13, New 
York, announces production of Azidin 
Brilliant Bordeaux B, 1%. The man- 
ufacturer claims that this product is 
fast to light, washing, acid, alkali, ironing 
and heat. The wash fastness is improved 
Ly aftertreating with 3% formaldehyde at 
130-140°F. for twenty minutes. It is 
said to withstand the formaldehyde-urea 
aftertreatment in which case the light 
fastness is somewhat improved. It is also 
said to be quite resistant to water and 
perspiration. It is stated that it leaves 
acetate rayon very white and that it dis- 
charges to a clear white. It dyes mercer- 
ized cotton and rayon the same tone. The 
manufacturer specifically recommends this 
color for dyeing men’s hosiery, as a ground 
color for discharge printing, and for ace- 
tate rayon mixed goods. 

The complete line of dyestuffs produced 
by this organization includes the follow- 
ing: Direct Garnet B, Azidin Fast Brown 
BRL, Azidin Fast Red 8BL, Azidin Diazo 
Red 7BL and Azidin Azurine G. 


@ Hooker Promotion 

William F. George, New York District 
Sales Supervisor since 1942, has been 
named New York District Sales Manager 
tor the Hooker Electrochemical Company. 


Mr. George will continue his headquart- 
ers at the New York Office at 60 East 
42nd Street. He will devote his efforts to 
sales management for the downstate New 
York area, New York City and northern 
New Jersey. The company has its prin- 
cipal offices at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mr. George was at one time connected 
with Hooker at the Niagara Falls plant 
and later in the New York sales office. 
In 1919 he left to organize the firm of 
W. F. George Chemicals, Inc. which busi- 
ness he conducted until 1928 when he 
went with Chemical Industries magazine. 


@ Satin Finish for Rayon 

Edward J. Capuano, Treasurer of the 
Newport Finishing Corporation of Fall 
River, Mass., announces that his firm has 
introduced a new feature to the rayon fin- 
ishing industry, with its development of 
a satin finish for rayon linings. Five 
years of research and experimentation in 
Newport’s research laboratories are said 
to be behind the new development. The 
new finish has been pre-tested, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Capuano, it makes rayon 
linings look and feel like satin, and gives 
them nearly all the qualities of a good 
satin lining. 

Samples and information may be ob- 
tained from the Newport Finishing Cor- 
poration Sales and Showrooms, at 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Bool: R eviews 


Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics, 31st Edition 
Charles D. Hodgman, Editor; Chemical Rubber 
Co.; 2756 pages; price $6.00 

This indispensable volume of every 
chemist’s la‘ oratory book shelf has ap- 
peared again in its thirty-first edition. Its 
general scope and its very valuable tables 
are so well known that detailed review is 
unnecessary, and only the new features 
will be discussed. A table of logarithms 
of decimal fractions will be of particular 
interest of those who have to make loga- 
rithmic or semi-logarithmic plots of data 
involving values less than one; it saves the 
trouble usually encountered of having to 
calculate these logarithms from the ordi- 
nary tables. A table of the squares of sines 
and cosines as well as their product will 
be useful to the mathematician. In the 
chemical tables and in line with the new 
interest in atomic structure and nuclear 
Properties, is included a table of isotopic 
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masses; also a very complete table of the 
lines of the emission spectra of the ele- 
ments. A table of electronic configuration 
of the elements replaces one on the orbital 
arrangement of electrons. If one might 
make a criticism of the mechanical con- 
struction of the volume, it would be that 
the kook is now large enough to be cum- 
bersome to handle and it would be well 
to use a larger page size to reduce the 
thickness or else divide the book into 
two volumes.—J. H. S. 


Colloid Chemistry, 2nd Edition, 
1949 
Harry B. Weiser; John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; 
422 pages; 117 figures; price $5.50 


This second edition, like the first, is 
one of our best textbooks of colloid 
chemistry considered from the theoreti- 
cal standpoint. After an introductory chan- 
ter on the colloidal state, the author then 
takes up in great detail adsorption, sols, 
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gels, emulsions and foams, aerosols and 
solid sols. Two important applications— 
contact catalysis and dyeing—are then 
discussed. The theoretical sections follow 
the classical lines of attempting to apply 
physical-chemical principles to the field 
of colloids with the ultimate view of de- 
veloping an equation to express the mech- 
anism of the process under discussion. 
The section on dyeing—of particular in- 
terest to readers of this journal—is un- 
fortunately rather poor. All recent work 
on the theories and mechanisms of dyeing 
seem to have been neglected; this is par- 
ticularly true of the excellent work done 
in the last six or seven years by the Eng- 
lish workers. It is true that we cannot 
expect complete coverage of every aspect 
of colloid chemistry from any author, but 
when he deliberately limits himself to 
two special fields of applied colloid chem- 
istry, we do expect them to be adequately 
covered, In spite of this criticism, how- 
ever, the book is an excellent one on the 
pure theory of colloids.—J. H. S. 
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PATENT DIGEST 





PAUL WENGRAF 





Printing Textiles—Photographic 
Production of Patterns D, 3 


Swiss Patent 251,099 
(Seligmann-Schuerch, May 18, 1948) 


A new attempt for producing printed 
patterns on textiles by photography is 
described in the present patent. The prin- 
cipal feature consists of a continuous proc- 
ess carried out by conveying a fabric 
through a chamber, closed to the outside. 
The fabric has to pass: 

(a) the sensitizing composition (albu- 
men plus silver iodide) placed in (5). 

(b) a drying device (8). 

(c) the pressure roller (14). 

The negative, an endless band, is pressed 
by rollers (17) against the prepared fab- 
rics while an arc lamp (18) produces the 
pattern on the textile fabric. 

(d) The next step is a developing bath 
(19). 

(e) a rinsing (22) and a 

(f) fixing bath (25). 

Reference: 

Basic information regarding photogra- 
phic textile printing methods can be found 
in “Tiba” XIV (9) 621, 1936. Former 
methods used can be seen in the Philipps 
British patents (see B. P. 403,001): fab- 
rics are impregnated with sensitized dyes 
and exposed to light through screens. 
Compare also with Shiraeff and Jacobs’ 
U. S. Pat. 1,972,323 who proposed pad- 
ding in a solution of a diazotized base, 
destroyed by the effect of light rays. A 
special device and process for photogra- 
phic textile printing processes has also 
been described in U. S, Pat. 2,224,365 
(Waldrich Co.). 


Patterned Thermoplastic Fabrics 
—Local Delustering G, 4 


U. S. Pat. 2,461, 603 
(Celanese Corp., Hunter-Cramer, 
February 15, 1949) 


Cellulose ester fabrics or fabrics of 
other thermoplastic material have been 
produced by employing heat and pressure 
in passing the goods through embossed 
calendering rollers. Such fabrics had to 
be pretreated with plasticizing compounds 
whereby three-dimensional designs resulted 
which could not withstand ironing proc- 
esses and did not drape well because of 
the stiffening effect of the preparation. 
The present invention provides a patterned 
fabric, permanently resistant to washing 
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and cleaning, and having good draping 
qualities. The method is described as fol- 
lows: the goods are first impregnated with 
a swelling agent and conveyed, while still 
in a swollen condition, between a pair ‘of 
rollers, one of them being smooth, the 
other one engraved. The fabric becomes 
lustrous on the areas where it is sub- 
jected to uniform pressure and locally de- 
lustered on the engraved areas where no 
The bath employed 


in this process is composed in accordance 


pressure is applied. 


with the chemical nature of the fiber: for 
cellulose acetate fibers lower alcohols are 
suitable swelling agents. Other agents 


are lower fatty acids or ketones, the lat- 








Thermoplastic Fabrics— 
U. S. P. 2,461,603 
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ter having also swelling or softening ef- 
fects for polyvinyl derivatives, as well as 
halogenated hydrocarbons, etc. Diluted 
alcohol (33.5-90%) or diluted acetic acid 
(33-70%) are especially recommended. Ac- 
cording to one of the examples 2 p. Celli- 
ton Fast Navy Blue B (methylated tetra 
amino anthraquinone) are dissolved in 68 
p.b.w. alcohol and 30 p.b.w. water. A 
cellulose acetate fabric (5) taken from roll 
(6) is passed through this solution, con- 
tained in vessel (2) partly drained by 
moving over (7) and then led between en- 
graved roller (9) and smooth roller (8) 
and washed in vessel (10) filled with wa- 
ter. The effect is said to be durable and 
to imitate a fabric woven on a jacquard 
type loom. 


References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 1,947,928 (Beck): modifying 
the acetate cellulose ty an alcohol-acetate 
treatment for dulling purposes. 

U. S. Pat. 1,889,061/62 (Celanese): em- 
bossing processes are mentioned in the 
specification which refers to impregnation 


with plasticizers. 


Other reference: 


G. P. 623,819 (Growald) 


cover knitted goods composed from arti- 


suggests to 
ficial silk with stencils, to spray the goods 


thereupon with a swelling agent and to 
dry in hot air to obtain “moire”-effect. 
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Printing Device—Screen 
Printing Table, Combined with 
Drying Chamber D, 4 
U. S. Pat. 2,452,339 
(W. F. Uhlig, October 26, 1948) 


The apparatus protected by the present 
patent and illustrated by several drawings 
has the purpose of printing and drying 
continuously three or more lengths of a 
fabric, thus saving space and working 
without hanging the printed goods on 
frames as usual. Another advantage is in 
eliminating the risk of dust or dirt con- 
tamination of the printed material by dry- 
ing it in a closed chamber under con- 
trolled atmospheric conditions. Moreover 
a fastening device (N) is provided to grip 
the goods firmly and uniformly and a 
guiding roller (G) to adjust the fabrics 
in such a position that the filling threads 
run in an exact rectangle to the warp 
threads. The material to be printed is 
pulled across the table as usual, fixed in 
its position and printed. After a section 
is printed it is pulled further to advance 
a fresh section of the fabric while the 
printed goods are drawn into the drying 
chamber beneath the table. Two (or even 
more) sections can be placed in the cham- 
ter and then pulled out by roller (K). 
A drying unit which propels heat under 
controlled conditions is provided. 


References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,321,134 (Roto-Matic Screen 
Printer Ltd.): the well known screen 
printing machine, characterized by com- 
bining a central table, two rollers for 
unwinding and winding the fabric to be 
printed on a carrier belt and a special 
form of a squeegee. 

U. S. Pat. 2,235,063 (Bittner): a textile 
printing frame is described, comprising a 
pinning mechanism and rubber and brush 
wheels forcing the selvedges of the cloth 
on the pins. 


Acid Dyes—Dyeing Cellulose 
by Introducing Amino 
Groups C, 4, 06 
U. S. Pat. 2,459,222 

(U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, Guthrie, 


January 18, 1949) 


The methods for ‘increasing the affinity 
cf cellulosic fibers to acid dyestuffs are 
based on two principles. Either amino 
compcunds such as proteins, albumen or 
the like, are intimately incorporated in 
the fiber mass, a method which obviously 
can only be applied to artificial fibers, or 
the surface of the fiber has to undergo a 
chemical combination with a basic nitro- 
genous radicle. The present invention be- 
longing to the second group suggests sub- 
jecting cotton or other cellulosic fibers 
to a mercerizing process while adding to 
the alkali lye amino ethyl sulfuric acid 
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(ratio for instance 25% NaOH, 65% H:O, 
10% 2-amino ethyl sulfuric acid). The 
cellulose is wetted with this solution and 
heated for a longer time (40 minutes up 
to 9 hours) to 70-110°C, the higher tem- 
peratures being used with the shorter 
treating periods. After completely re- 
moving the lye by washing, a Kjeldahl 
determination of the fibrous product 
proved that 0.6% N was introduced into 
the fiber complex which could be dyed 
very dark and fast with acid dyes. It is 
assumed that amino ethoxy groups are 
linked to the cellulose molecule. Dyeing 
tests have been carried out with Kiton 
Fast Red B, with Alizarine Blue Black 
and the like, giving unusually deep 
shades. 


References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,340,117 (Celanese): teaches 
etherifying cellulose by alternatively add- 
ing small portions of alkalis and alkylat- 
ing agents. 

U. S. Pat. 2,265,917 (Lilienfeld): cellu- 
lose ethers are obtained by reacting cel- 
lulose with ethyl chloride in the presence 
of excess alkali. 


Other references are: 

U. S. Pat. 2,391,942/1946 (Du Pont): 
cellulose can be “animalized” by con- 
densing the fibrous material with a ter- 
tiary alkylolamine. It is probable that 


an amido group containing chain is 
linked to cellulose. 
U. S. Pat. 2,261,240/1941 (Duisberg- 


Esselmann): describes a method for com- 
bining cellulose with ethylene imine and 
carbon disulfide to obtain nitrogenous 
chemical active groups which can be used 
for imparting special effects in finishing 





processes. (connected with this patent 
are also U. S. Pat. 2,231,890/91 and 2,- 
232,318 of the same authors.) 

Water Repellent Fabrics— 
Higher Aliphatic Acid 

Peroxides G, 2, 02 


U. S. Pat. 2,460,777 
(P. J. Gaylor—W. B. Warden, February 1, 1949) 


The standard waterproofing processes, 
for instance the application of metal salts 
of higher fatty acids in one or two bath 
methods give products of poor durability. 
Fabrics treated with organic silicones or 
for instance with Zelan withstand much 
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better repeated laundering operations 
but they are relatively expensive, requir- 
ing moreover special equipment. The 
present invention claims to have found 
a less complicated way for producing dur- 
able water repellent finishes. It is sug- 
gested to treat the material to be water- 
proofed with an organic peroxide, having 
alkyl groups of 10-18 C-atoms. The per- 
oxide, for instance stearoyl peroxide . . . 
C.;Hs;-CO)O, is dissolved in tri- 
chloroethylene to a concentration of 5-10%. 
A cotton fabric is dipped in this solution, 
thoroughly soaked and allowed to stand in 
the air until the solvent has evaporated 
whereupon it is placed in an oven and 
heated to 250°F. The decomposition 
point of stearoyl peroxide is at 172-176°F, 
that of lauroyl peroxide at 130-133°F. 
The principle is to make react the cellu- 
lose or other fibrous material with the 
fatty acid which is set free at the decom- 
position temperature of the peroxide. Any 
fibrous material, having free hydroxy or 
amino groups and being able to react 
with acids can successfully be treated ac- 
cording to this method. An experiment 
was carried out with the same peroxide 
but without decomposing the substance in 
an oven treatment at the point of decom- 
position. This sample lost its water re- 
pellency after one scouring operation in 
contradistinction to the oven treated sam- 
ple. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,267,276 (Rohm & Haas): 
in fabrics treated with urea-formaldehyde 
resins the odor developed in storage can 
be overcome by a peroxide compound 
treatment. 

U. S. Pat. 2,130,150/1928 (Nathansohn): 
suggests dipping textiles into solutions of 
higher fatty acid chlorides or anhydrides 
in organic solvents, drying and exposing 
the material to a temperature of 70-100°C. 
for about 6 hours. 

Other references for waterproofing fab- 
rics on a similar base: 

U. S. P. 2,270,658 (North Amer. Rayon): 
the fatty acid anhydrides are applied in 
the form of a stearyl pyridinium emulsion. 

Brit. P. 451,300 (I. G. Farbenind.): high- 
er fatty anhydrides + oleic or other fatty 
acid are dispersed in soap forming bases. 

See also the abstract to U. S. P. 2,411,860 
in REPORTER, 1947, 288, regarding wa- 
terproofing with higher aliphatic ketones. 
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Flameproofing—Melamine— 
Pyrophosphoric Acid 
G, 2, 03 


Treatment 
U. S. Pat. 2,464,342 
(Pollak and Fasal, March 15, 1949) 

This patent refers to Pollak’s U. S. P. 
2,421,218, describing a method for ren- 
dering textiles not inflammable and water 
repellent at the same time by impregnating 
the material with pyrophosphoric acid, 
thereafter passing it through a solution 
of a condensate of melamine and formal- 
dehyde, curing and drying. The effect 
is based on the formation of melamine 
pyrophosphate. It is the purpose of the 
present patent to modify this method, 
especially to simplify it by conducting the 
process in one bath, to preserve the me- 
chanical strength, the color and the orig- 
inal touch and to fix the ingredients dur- 
ably within the fibers. The invention 
comprises impregnating textiles with a 
solution of a melamine-formaldehyde con- 
densate and a phosphoric salt of a volatile 
base such as ammonia, an amine or hydra- 
zine. Preferably the fabrics are passed 
through pyrophosphoric acid, neutralized 
by ammonia and thereupon conveyed in a 
dried or still moist state through an aque- 
ous solution of melamine and formalde- 
hyde. But the pyrophosphate may as 
well be added to the precondensate which 
forms with the melamine compound a 
precipitate either on heating to 100°C. or 
upon storage. According to an example 
126 p. of melamine and 200 p. of com- 
mercial formaldehyde, slightly alkalinized, 
are condensed under reflux. The clear 
solution is cooled. A concentrated liquid 
containing 36 p. pyrophosphoric acid is 
added while cool and neutralized to pH = 
7.5. The fabric is padded with this solu- 
tion, dried and cured at 120-125°C. The 
fibers are not only flame-resistant but also 
water-repellent and the melamine-pyro- 
phosphate is firmly incorporated in the 
fiber so that it cannot be removed by 
washing. Moreover the textiles proved to 
be mildewproof. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,339,203/1944 (Am. Cyana- 
mid): methylated methylolmelamine is 
said to give permanent finishes, a soft 
springy hand and a fair degree of water 
repellency. 

U. S. Pat. 2,305,035/1942 (Sylvania): 
flameproofing with alkylolamines and gua- 
nidine phosphates. 

U. S. Pat. 2,197,357/1940 (Ciba): mela- 
mine formaldehyde condensates are used 
as binders, as crease- and swelling-resis- 
tant, fixing, stiffening or softening agents. 

U. S. Pat. 2,161,808/1939 (Celanese): 
creaseproofing by impregnating first with 
hydrazine or hydroxylamine salts, there- 
upon with formaldehyde and curing. 

Reference is made to “Patent Digest”, 
U. S. P. 2,418,525 (same inventor), RE- 
PORTER. 525. 1947. 
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Dyeing Apparatus—B. P. 602,050 


Dyeing Apparatus for Fabrics 
in Rope Form—Circulating 
Dyebath C, 6 
Brit. P. 602,050 

(G. E. Fletcher, June 1948) 


The present invention protects a dye- 
ing apparatus which has the following 
advantages according to the specification: 
the fabric is less liable to being felted, to 
be stretched in length and to become un- 
even in dyeing. Thes objects are said to 
be attained by a special construction of 
the heating device preventing direct con- 
tact of the fabrics with the heating steam 
coils or the like (as in other dyeing vat 
constructions) and by a permanent circu- 
lation of the dyeing liquid. Thus the de- 
vice can be considered as a kind of rope 
dyeing apparatus, combined with dyeing 
liquid circulating equipment. The cen- 
tral part of the dyeing vessel (a) contains 
a casing (c), extending over the whole 
width of the apparatus, with built-in 
steam coils (d). The circulation of the 
dyebath is effected by a pump (f), sucking 
off the liquid from a point below the 
working level (i.e. below the lowest point 
of the rope) and so disposed as to in- 
sure an even exhaustion over the full 
width of the vessel. The liquid is drawn 
into the casing (c) and warmed here by 
the coils (d) to the required dyeing tem- 
perature. The form of the casing (c) con- 
stitutes an essential part of the invention. 
It can be seen from Fig. 1 that the wall 
(c’) is higher than the opposite wall, prac- 
tically projecting beyond the liquid level. 
Therefore the dyeing liquid, streaming out 
of outlet slot (c') has a tendency to flow 
downward, thus in the same sense as the 
fabric moves on the winch. It is under- 
standable that no substantial felting oc- 
curs in this process and that the leveling 
effect is very satisfactory because the tem- 
perature of the dyebath is quite uniform 
throughout the whole system. 
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Reference: 

Brit. P. 422,825 (White): a piece dye- 
ing machine is described having the fol- 
lowing characteristics: the dye vat is par- 
titioned and the dyebath heated in one, 
the smaller one, of these partitions. The 
liquid is circulated through a perforated 
plate, separating the two compartments 
and brought back by a pump. The heating 
device is not located in the center of the 
dye vat as in the present invention but 
on the side of the vessel. The fabric is 
likewise dyed in rope form. 


Sizing—Starch Blended with 
“Waxy Starch” A 4, 01 
U. S. Pat. 2,462,108 
(Stein, Hall & Co., La Piana, February 22, 1949) 

This process is characterized by the use 
of so-called “waxy starch” combined with 


ordinary corn or tapioca starch or the | 


like. The specification explains that “waxy 
starch” is a product of the amylopectin 
type which has been developed from a 
Chinese waxy corn, brought to this coun- 
try in 1908 and developed here in long 
scientific experiments to hybrid corn of 
special properties in 1942. The product 
is known in the literature under this name 
but other similar “waxy starches” (“waxy 
sorghum”), mot derived from corn can 
likewise be used. Ordinary starch sizes 
become brittle in drying; they have the 


drawback of congealing in boiled state 


after some time, clogging the pipes and 
valves of the equipment. 


compositions, because an excess weakens 
the film surrounding the filament. In 


contrast thereto blends of the usually ap- | 


plied starch with waxy starches give siz- 


ing pastes of a stable viscous condition, | 


non-gelling nor becoming brittle in dry- 


ing. These films are moreover easily re- | 


movable. Either one or both compon- 
ents may be modified, i.e., subjected to | 
a dextrinizing action by acid or enzyme | 
hydrolysis or by any known oxidation 
method, provided that this modification is | 
not carried out to the point of complete | 
saccharification of the components. It is | 
preferred to leave the ordinary starch in | 
the non-modified state and to blend it with 
modified waxy starch. An example is: a 
mixture of 50% thick boiling corn starch 
and 50% of waxy maize starch, hydro- 
lized by acids is suspended in water and 
boiled. The ratio is about one Ib. of 
starch blend in one gallon of water. The 
dispersion remains fluid at temperatures 
of 60-70°F. Obviously this paste can also 
be used for preparing printing thickeners, 
finishes and so on. 
Reference cited by the Patent Office: | 
U. S. P. 2,275,845 (Drake): filaments | 
are sized with starches from different ' 
sources, for instance, mixtures of above | 
ground starch (wheat or rice) with under: | 
ground starch (Tapioca, potato starch). 
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Addition of | 
softening agents is limited in ordinary sizing | 
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Cellulose Ethers—Dissolved in 
Sodium Zincate G 2, 01 


U. S. Pat. 2,465,520 
(Edelstein, March 29, 1949) 


It is known by former patents of this 
inventor (see U. S. Pat. 2,419,342, RE- 
PORTER, 546, 1947; U. S. Pat. 2,442,973, 
REPORTER, 772, 1948) to use cel- 
lulose zincate solutions for sizing, fin- 
ishing and similar purposes. These solu- 
tions have to be prepared quite generally 
at low temperatures. The same is true 
for cellulose ether solutions in alkalies 
which solutions have to be prepared while 
cooling more or less according to the de- 
gree of substitution of the alkoxy groups 
present in the celullose derivative. It has 
now been discovered that cellulose ethers 
can be dissolved in sodium zincate solu- 
tions without cooling. Furthermore a 
relatively high viscosity is obtained de- 
spite the fact that zincate is a better sol- 
vent for the cellulose ether than alkali 
hydroxide. This higher viscosity is es- 
pecially desirable in coating processes 
where pigments have to be firmly fixed 
to a fabric, thus giving more stiffness and 
greater fastness to the finish. It is sug- 
gested to slurry first the cellulose ether 
with water and to introduce thereupon the 
alkali metal zincate, finally adding the 
balance water (and in some events ice) 
for obtaining the viscosity desired. Cool- 
ing is not necessary however with the 
forms of alkyl celluloses which can te 
dissolved in caustic alkali solutions at 0°C. 
or above this temperature. Those ethers, 
asking for minus 15°C or less in using 
alkali hydroxide as solvent, have to be 
dissolved at O°C in zincate. According to 
an example 6 p. hydroxy ethyl cellulose 
(degree of substitution, termed “d.s.” = 0.5 
alkyl groups per glucose unit) is slurried 
with 20 p. water; 22 p. sodium zincate 
solution (37% NaOH, 13% ZnO) are 
stirred in until the ether dissolves and 
water is added to adjust the total weight 
tc 100. Other examples refer to finish- 
ing treatments, carried out with solutions 
of this type, precipitated on the fiber with 
acids and optionally followed by a mer- 
cerizing procedure which acts on the 
fabric as well as on the surface layer. By 
spinning the mass or forming it into 
sheets filaments or cellophane like struc- 
tures result. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,321,270 (Dow Chemical): 
aqueous emulsions of ether celluloses with 
alkyl aryl sulfonates (Aresklene). 

U. S. Pat. 2,129,708 (Du Pont): sizing 
Preparations from urea-cellulose + aque- 
Cus caustic alkali + zincate. 

U. S. Pat. 2,036,424 (Eastman Kodak): 
impregnating textiles by first mercerizing 


and thereafter applying a cellulose ether 
solution. 


June 13, 1949 
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Flocking Device—U. S. P. 2,464,453 


Flocking Device—Ornamental 
Effects by Fixing the Flock in 
Different Angles D, 3 


U. S. Pat. 2,464,453 
(United Merchants & Mfrs., Inc., Lindquist, 
March 15, 1949) 

The method is characterized by leading 
the fabric in a predetermined (undu- 
lated) state through an electrostatic flock- 
ing unit (7) not especially described nor 
protected by the present patent. The 
flock adheres under different angles, which 
correspond to the undulated form of the 
cloth, thus forming spots or stripes of 
greater density. This variation of density 
causes a two tone effect although the flock 
is of a single color only. The fabric is 
led as usual through an adhesive applying 
device (4), the excess adhesive being re- 
moved by the doctor blade (5) and there- 
upon transported over roll (6) to the pat- 
tern jig (9) which is obviously the main 
feature of this apparatus. It can be seen 
that projections (11) alternate with notches 
(12). The flock is applied in the (elec- 
trostatic) device (7) and assumes a ver- 
tical position. Because of the undulated 
state of the cloth the parts nearer to the 
electrode (7) will adhere in greater density 
than for instance in the parts more remote. 
This increase and decrease of densities 
will be repeated over the whole width ac- 
cording to the pattern of the indentations. 
When the fabric leaves this device and is 
thereby restored to the flat form, the two- 
fold effect, i.e... changing densities and 
different angles of the filaments of the 
flock, will appear as an attractive ombré 
effect. It is also possible to insert a 
fluted or otherwise shaped roller (see 
Fig. 4 and 5) distorting the fabric in var- 
ious forms instead of the rigid plate (9). 
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Reference cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,152,077 (Behr Manning) 
and 2,217,126 (same company): describe 
flock printing devices, characterized by 
applying the flock on a fabric under the 
influence of electrodes. Many details are 
given, but apparently no previous undu- 
lation or distortion is used for special 
effects, 

Other reference: 

Swiss Pat. 182,372 and 182,482 (Baech- 
told): propose a different way for obtain- 
ing similar effects. The fabric to be 
flock-printed is pressed between patterned 
calender rollers. The different angles of 
the flocks applied to these surfaces give 
special optical effects, imitating pile fab- 
rics. It seems that the relief effect is 
intended to be durable in this case. 

See also for further information the 
literature mentioned in connection with 
U. S. P. 2,425,236 (Kenlea Mfg.), RE- 
PORTER, 1947, 644 and Brit. P. 573,855 
(Freiberg), REPORTER, 1946, 376. 


e Felt Association Officers 

Cornelius A. Hubner was re-elected 
president of The Felt Association at the 
Spring meeting held in New York April 
7. Mr. Hubner is president of the Cen- 
tral Felt Company of New York. Stan- 
ley M. McNeilly, Bacon Felt Co., Win- 
chester, Mass. was elected vice president 
of the Association and Herbert S. Blake, 
Jr., president of Organization Service Cor- 
poration was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

For the ensuing year the board of di- 
rectors is as follows: L. H. Hansel, Felters 
Company, Boston; John T. Lawless, Amer- 
ican Felt Co., Glenville, Conn.; John 
Newbold, Continental Felt Co., New 
York; I. Goldberg, National Felt Co., 
Boston; and Messrs. Hubner and Mc- 
Neilly. 

Headquarters of the Association are 74 
Trinity Place, New York 6. 


Synthetic 


Fibers— 
(Continued from Page 460) 


tics industries, and each benefits from the 
integration and comparison of this knowl- 
edge. 

Indeed, knowledge has progressed until 
readily discernible relationships between 
the natural materials such as cellulose, 
silk, wool, rubber and casein and the syn- 
thetics, in terms of the size and shape of 
the molecules of which they are composed, 
are apparent. 

We have learned that in order to have a 
fiber-forming material you need molecules 
which are many times longer than they 
are broad; their lengthwise axis is hun- 
dreds and thousands times the width; lit- 
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erally, their proportions are those of 
chains not balls or cubes. One require- 
ment then seems to be that the molecular 
composition be chain-like; it is considered 
significant that these chains in widely 
dissimilar materials have some common 
features. 

The differences arise because of dif- 
ferent atoms along the chain, because of 
the effect of side groups attached at regu- 
larly spaced intervals versus randomly 
located groups, because here and there 
there are rings and loops, and so on; but 
time does not permit any further consid- 
eration of how properties vary as substi- 
tutions are made along the chain. 

Now, if these chains are too short, fiber 
formation is difficult or impossible. They 
must be long enough to be easily lined up. 
You can make a braid out of the hair on 
your head but think how hard it would 
be to braid the stubble you remove when 
you shave. So, the second requirement is 
that these chains be long enough. How 
long is “long enough”? Well, in terms 
of molecular weight, a water molecule 
has a unit weight of 18. For fiber forma- 
tion, you need at least 7000 and upwards. 
Beyond a certain weight or chain length, 
you are again in trouble because the vis- 
cosity is so high as to resist flow except 
under extreme pressures. 

The third requirement is that the mole- 
cules should be such that they do not 
readily connect across the chains and form 
3-dimensional structures which are highly 
desirable in a plastic, but, for the most 
part, unwanted in a fiber. There are 
many other requirements but these are 


enough to indicate the progress made in 
recent years. 

Having established that we are inter- 
ested in molecules of a certain size and 
shape, we are able to concentrate on that 
kind and pass over the others. And in 
speculating why a polymer admirably 
suited for a plastic may sometimes make 
an interior rubber or fiber, we have been 
able to learn a great deal about what is 
needed beyond the requirements I have 
mentioned. The path has taken us into the 
field of structure, that is to say, how the 
chains are fitted together—something 
about the forces that hold them together 
—the manner and extent to which they 
remain in random array and the degree to 
which they favor those symmetrical ar- 
rangements resulting in what we know as 
crystallinity. 

At the other end of the scale, we have 
studies in progress to establish reproduc- 
ible and finite relations between fiber and 
fabric properties. We have tackled the 
questions of resiliency and what makes 
wool wool-like. We are trying to get 
beyond the rough-and-ready definition of 
a good worsted fabric as one which feels 
like a calf’s ear—soft on the outside but 
firm under pressure. Those of you who 
are interested in learning more about this 
subject, should refer to a paper entitled 
“A Generalized Concept of Resilience”, 
appearing in Textile Research Journal for 
March 1948, by Dr. R. M. Hoffman, As- 
sistant Director of our Pioneering Re- 
search Laboratory. Articles on this sub- 
ject by other people and other organiza- 
tions have also been appearing from time 


to time. In the March 1949 issue of 
Papers of the American Association of 
Textile Technologists, the results of three 
years’ work on a fundamental study of 
fabric properties by Dr. E. Vernon Lewis 
and his colleagues in our Carothers Lab- 
oratory, are summarized. The underlying 
concept was that by having reliable, num. 
erical (objective rather than subjective) 
data serving to define such intangibles as 
fabric “hand”, technical service for exist- 
ing yarns, development of new fabrics and 
the selection of promising new fiber can- 
didates would be greatly facilitated. The 
latter was perhaps the most urgent of the 
three. 

On the basis of the work reported, we 
hope that, given sufficiently exact and or- 
ganized information, it may be possible 
to weave a prescribed and limited set of 
fabrics from the candidate yarns, deter- 
mine quantitatively some key properties 
of these fabrics, and compare them with 
the properties of equivalent fabrics made 
from existing yarns. From such a com- 
parison, we should ke able to infer wheth- 
er the new fiber offers new levels or com- 
binations of desirable properties, or is 
similar to some existing yarn with which 
it may be in economic competition. 

We are embarked on a broad and com- 
plex study. Quite a bit of progress has 
been made. We now know, better than 
we did, how much more needs to be 
learned. If we keep after the fundamen- 
tals—the key information—long enough 
and hard enough, we shall erect a sound 
structure which will grow and develop 
every year from now on. 





Bonded 
Fabrics— 


(Concluded from Page 454) 


tained by dropping steel balls of various 
sizes on a machined specimen and calcu- 
lating impact resistance and impact flex- 
ural strength according to methods used 
by Leander and coworkers (30, 42). 

The following bonded fabrics are now 
in commercial production: 


TRADENAME MANUFACTURER 


Intercel Celanese Corporation of 
America 

Lantuck Westpoint Manufacturing 
Company 

Masslinn Chicopee Manufacturing 
Company 

Miracloth Nu-Fab Corporation 

Mistlon Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Plastavon Avondale Mills 

Steralon H. H. Frede & Company 

Webril Kendall Mills 
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TRADEN AME MANUFACTURER 


Visking Corporation 
Dexter Paper Company 
——- The Felters Company 
Star Woolen Company 


Viskon 
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FAMOUS FINISHES. . a ee ae One of a series painted for Rodney Hunt by Ben Stephenson 
mous races for the America’s Cup was in 1901. Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s “Shamrock II’ and America’s “Columbia” 
(1904). were overlapping at the finish line at Sandy Hook. Be- 

312 (1936). cause of a 43 seconds handicap, the “Columbia” actually 

254 (1945). § won by 41 seconds after 30 miles and 412 hours of racing. 

548 (1946). F 

5 (1946). 

, Ger. 706,- 
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1948). 




















5 (1937). Tue “famous finishes” of the Exeter Manufacturing Company on cotton 
(1941). 


TT. US. | fabrics date back far beyond the earliest races for the America’s Cup. One 
asta tic reason for Exeter's reputation is its constant search for better machinery. 
1) Exeter was among the first to use the new “Tensitrol” Rope Washer in 


845 (1944). : reaps Pgnay: 
S. 2,405,978 continuous bleaching. Says its Supervisor of Finishing: “I think it is the 


). best washer to come out since I have been in the business.” You are invited 
1942). ee ; egret = 
ote to turn the page for more specific information about “Finishing For Profit. 
1945). 

273 (1925). 

954 (1928). 

387 (1948) 


3 (1943). 
9 (1937). 

3 (1938). | 

B88 (1943). | 


314 (1943). 
er, G. M., 
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“Tensitrol,” “‘Tru-Shade,” ‘Slack Loop,” ‘‘Wring-Master,”” and ‘’Curve-of-Strength”’ are registered trade 
marks identifying textile finishing machinery een ane exclusively by Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
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inishing For 
Profit . 


RODNEY 
HUNT 


Story of a “Tensitrol” Washer 


Tuis “Tensitrol” Rope Washer left the Rodney Hunt 
plant by truck one Saturday morning. 

Sunday afternoon it is all set up and operating in 
the mill. 

On Monday at 7 a.m. it goes into full production as 
a caustic washer in a continuous bleaching range. 


First test: to determine the efficiency of the counterflow of water: 
Station No. 1 — Where cloth enters machine. 
Station No. 2 — 1/3 distance through machine. 
Station No. 3 — 2/3 distance through machine. 
Station No. 4 — Where cloth leaves machine. 


Caustic content in the water at stations above: 
Station No. 1 — 0.188% 
Station No. 2 — 0.056% 
Station No. 3 — 0.012% 
Station No. 4 — 0.0004% 


Excellent efficiency of counterflow. 


vr I 


Conclusion: 


Second test: to determine washing efficiency. The “Tensitrol” 
Rope Washer versus two Tight Strand Washers, 


as used for caustic washing in bleach range. 


2 Tight Strand 


Caustic Wash Washers 1 “Tensitrol” 


Average speed 200 YPM 200 YPM 

Water used 300 gal. per min. 80 gal. per min. 
Horsepower 40 HP 20 HP 

Floor space 225 Sq. Ft. 50 Sq. Ft. 


Caustic content 


leaving machine 0.03% NaOH 0.00804 NaOH 


Conclusion: In efficiency of wash—one"’Tensitrol” Rope Washer 


equals eight Tight Strand Washers. Saving of 50° in horse- 
power. Saving of 80% in floor space. Saving of 70° in water 
consumption. 


TTT 
SHUNT 4 








“Tru-Shades” Pay for Themselves 


In Two Years! 


tomy ere 


gle 





Before . . After 


IN two years, according to this mill owner, he got back 
his investment on six modern Rodney Hunt “Tru-Shade” 
Dye Kettles. 

How? The six “Tru-Shades” replaced 12 wooden 
machines which resulted in lower power costs, less han- 
dling, fewer seconds, and less floor space. The big saving, 
however, was in labor due to the ease of changing from 
dark to light shades. 

In addition, the owner got rid of tangles and tension 
and his dyeing is now uniform. A pleasing dividend in 
quality. 

“Tru-Shades” eliminate the No. 1 bugaboo of stain- 
less fabrication — bulging and flexing. Their patented 
“Curve-of-Strength” construction provides a tub formed 
precisely to the correct arc to balance the weight of the 
dye liquor. 

Is it any wonder that more “Tru-Shades” are in use to- 
day than all other stainless steel dye machines combined? 


* * * 


No Weak Links In Highest 
Speed Bleaching Range 


THERE should be no 
“weak links” in your new 
complete Bleaching Range. 
In making such a major in- 
vestment, it is important to 
make sure that no single 
piece of the equipment 
detracts from the perform- 
ance of the whole. A pro- 
duction break-down can be 
costly indeed. 

Each machine in the Range must be dependable, 
designed right and built right for years of productive 
service. That is why Rodney Hunt's more than 100 years 
of specialization and leadership in wet finishing equip- 
ment are so important. Rodney Hunt has pioneered 
most of the major improvements in Washers, Saturators, 
Wringers and J-Boxes. 

Drive and control equipment is nearly as important 
as the machines themselves. Here again, Rodney Hunt's 
experience can help. They supply complete “packaged” 
units —including all machines, accessories, drive and con- 
trol equipment. This means that one company — Rodney 
Hunt — will assume all responsibility for the satisfactory 
operation of your comple fe range. 

Rodney Hunt is today installing several complete 
Bleaching Ranges to be run at 300 yards per minute — 
the highest speed ranges in existence! 


- > * 
If further information is desired on the above subjects, 
please address your inquiries to the Rodney Hunt Machine 


Co., Orange 10, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


COPYRIGHT 1949 RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO 
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Launder-Ometers ! 
Accurate data concerning color fastness, shrinkage, detergency, 
and resistance to washing and mechanical action is quickly 
provided by ee washing = in — — 
Ometers — standard laboratory washing machines of the , 
AATCC. a é ; Our acknowledged leadership 
; Equipped with a new cabinet containing all switches, pilot 
cs ck Becinnitas Canteen: Melee amie Uoeians one in the most important textile mills 
k offer easier and more precise control of tests. 
CK 
e ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. all over the world for more than 
oe Se, Seger Be, e-@ half a century, coupled with a 
en Chicago 10, Ill. 
in- tremendous demand for our 
ug, 
m equipment has made it necessary 
on for us to open our sister firm— 
in 
in- 
z ew model Launder- 
ed | New model tourder | Standard Fabricators France 
1ed ~ Bie 
he | onipmere 
ing robe one Shops at: 
e 
> ; LA COURNEUVE, SEINE 
i Executive Offices at: 
LAUNDER-OMETERS © FADE-OMETERS © WEATHER-OMETERS 8 RUE EUGENE VARLIN 
PARIS, FRANCE 
? ! 
It’s NEW! : 
It’s USEFUL! os 
It’s ECONOMICAL! _ Obermaier 
| een te Fouche . Stienen 
: Reg. Trade Marks 
_| Azidin Brilliant Bordeaux B 
A new color, fast to light, wash- Manufacturers of 
ble ing, ironing and heat. DYEING AND DRYING MACHINERY 
rive i ® PRESSURE AND CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS 
ears i ; ’ 
1ip- It leaves Acetates white, dis- CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
red charges clean and stands T.B.L. for 
_ Finish. WOOL, COTTON AND ARTIFICIAL FIBERS 
rant e IN RAW STOCK—SKEIN AND PACKAGE FORM. 
nt’s 
and Dyes rayon and mercerized cot- Soc 
ney ton the same tone. a 
tory i Please address your inquiries for all European Countries and 
. i e Africa directly to our Paris Office. 
— Manufactured by 
| tf ( > Dd Fab 
Rossville Dyestuff Corp. tandard Fabricators 
z INCORPORATED 
Arthur Kill Road 
cts, 355 Walton Avenue, New York 51, N. Y. 










Staten Island (13), New York 
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NOwW— 
A full line of 
STAINLESS STEEL 
and MONEL 


B E A K f R \ * Same capacities and dimensions as standard glass | f 


beakers. Available from stock in 304 Stainless Steel 
or Monel Metal. Other analyses on request. Highly 


Available from Stock polished all over. Highest quality and durability. 


Get prices. 


manatee | METALSMITHS 


scoops, dye and starch buckets, stock pots, batch 















Division of 


cans, shovels. 


Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. 
562 White Street 
Orange, N. J. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 





-DIASTAFOR- 
TYPE L 


ALL-PURPOSE 






im) 
DE-SIZING AGENT _ 
Var 
Standard Brands Incorporated HUNTING mu 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. FOR GLYCERINE? Thx 
Armour has it as close as your 
, Phone. Just call the nearest of the 


Armour’s 332 convenient stock 
points for all grades. Quick de- 
livery keeps your inventories low. 


CEN Geeene Distiom 


Armourand Co., 1355 W.31stSt., Chicago, Ill. 
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Act oa EKFFICLENCY 


perfect shrinkage control and suitability 


rQue setting and boiling-off of cloth in 

preparation for dyeing is the most 
important step in the production of finer 
quality finished goods, and one to which 
Van Vlaanderen engineers have devoted 
much study. 


The need for a machine which embodied 
the qualities of high speed, flexibility, 


to a wide variety of fabrics has long been 
felt in the finishing industry. 


The new Van Vlaanderen presetting and 
boil-off machine shown here has been en- 
gineered to meet this need. It marks the 
latest achievement ina long line of superior 
machines for processing modern fabrics. 





CHEMICALS 
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Mayvat Dyes 
Ole AR * Bown BR 
Jade Green 


“OTTO B. MAY. 


Home Office and Works DYER S. MOSS, So. Representative 
198-214 Niagara Street 1302 Liberty Life Building 
Newark 5, N. J. Charlotte 2, North Carolina 












WHERE QUALITY 3 FOREMOS?E 
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@ Acid e@ Direct 
Acetate Formaldehyde 







Stocks carried by Dyestuff Distributors 
in ali Textile Centers 






YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 


OFFICE and FACTORY PATERSON OFFICE 
2731 Boston Street 50 East 13th Street 
Baltimore 24, Md. Paterson, N. J. 
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bonanza in a test tube 


in any product or process which has you stumped. 


Rich rewards may be within your reach if you call 
upon “Virginia’’ for the technical assistance it 
stands ready to give you. This half-century-old 
house has a wealth of experience in prospecting new 
uses and applications for its basic industrial chem- 
icals. The services of our technical staff are avail- 
able without obligation to help you strike“ pay dirt” 


Concentrated “Virginia’’ Sodium Hydrosulphite 
(Na2S,O,) is reliable as a reducing agent for cotton 
vat dyeing, stripping, and decolorizing. It is uni- 
form, stable, free-flowing, and completely soluble. 
Send for literature. VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY, 
West Norfolk, Virginia. 


NEW YORK “e« BOSTON e- DETROIT 
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Becco technical engineers have a wealth of knowledge 
and practical experience to bring to your bleaching re- 
quirements. Becco laboratories have accumulated a large 
amount of valuable data applicable to your problems. 


Let this Becco service assist you in producing higher 
quality, lower cost, uniform bleaching of all fibres by 
all methods — including continuous bleaching. Write or 
call—at no obligation. 


AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANT, INC. 


Philadelphia Chicago ~ 
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The name that means 
leadership in 


CHEMICAL 
| SPECIALTIES 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


“Always Reliable” 
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APPROVED BY USE 
IN LEADING MILLS 
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KAL! MANUFACTURING CO 


7 MOYER wa ice aaa 25. PA 3 LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
. 2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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VULCA 


10.000.000 
YARDS OF PILE FABRICS 


were rubberized with 


VULCANOL LATEX COMPOUNDS 
During 1948 


ALCO OIL be CHEMICAL CORPORATION SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


WICA COMPANY INC. 
TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Cead viii t 


Have you ordered a Binder for hat \ 4c smoother; foter, 
your Reporter copies? [4 it 


4 
<7 ’ Laurel knitting finishes increase your 


large enough to hold twenty-six production and improve the appearance 


of your knit goods. Laurel finishes are 


Maroon leatherette, gold lettered, 


developed to meet the specific dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing requirements 
of all fibers and combinations. Laurel 
PARTIAL LIST Technicians will cooperate with 
. OF LAUREL you, as they do with hundreds of 
Please send check with order to: KNITTING eading Satiam, tn Gremptng 
the right finishing formula for 
FINISHES efficient and profitable processing. 
Hydrocop & 3B Write for recommendations. 
Softener * Hydrosol ; ils, Fini 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER | : Nylon Siciaies Textile Soaps, Oils, Finishes 
* Hosiery Finishes 


ONE MADISON AVENUE | * Synthetic Deter- BUTT TEA Ue 


gents — Diotrene T 


issues, Only $3.50 post-paid. 


N k 10 - = - Established 1909 
ew York 10, N. Y. Supergel RS ° gency 
Stainless Knitting Wm. Ge Berlolet’s Fons 
Machine Oil. 2601 E. Tioga Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pc. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N.J.—CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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VANCIDES 


The Fungicides and Bactericides that 
are SAFE to use 







they’re... 






NON-TOXIC 
NON-IRRITATING 
STABLE © NON-VOLATILE 









SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 










230 Park Ave. 


R. T. VANDERBILT Co., INC. New York i, New York 
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with PRUFCOAT 


Yes, this modern synthetic resin protective 
coating has a ten year record now of standing 
up where ordinary paints fail. On walls, ceilings, 
floors, pipes, vats, ducts and machinery — in 
the presence of strong corrosives like caustic 
soda, sulphuric, nitric and phosphoric acids — 
Prufcoat saves you money because it lasts 
longer, gives better protection. 

But don’t take our word for it. Read what 
a leading textile user reports after many years 
of painting experience: “Prufcoat on box ma- 
chine, continuous dye machine, bleach machine, 
mercerizers, cloth bins and other areas in our 
bleachery and dye house ... time between 
repaint jobs more than doubled.” 


GET PVovt- BEFORE YOU BUY 


Write for the new Prufcoat Proof Packet. 
Contains in one easy-to-file folder reports from 
outside testing laboratories, actual case his- 
tories, and Prufcoat Protecto-graph Plan for 
analyzing your own painting maintenance costs. 
Get your copy today. 


ssy Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc. 


63 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


SAVES More 


because it 


PROTECTS 


More 


8 Attractive Colors 


Proof against Acids, Alkalies, Oil, Water 


SAVE YOUR PRODUCT 


WITH 


Stainless Steel 


__ Stainless Steel Workbench 
With Hood Fabricated by 
Truitt on Special Order 


Where your product comes in contact with 
metal . . . be sure you specify Stainless Steel. 
Correctly specified and fabricated, stainless 
steel overcomes many product difficulties. 
With non-corrosive Stainless . . . colors run 
true in successive runs and sensitive dyes re- 
main unaffected by metallic contamination. 
Reduced repair and maintenance costs and 
longer life repay initial costs quickly. 


In addition to stainless steel... Truitt fabri- 
cates most anything in carbon steel of any 
size and capacity. Engineering services are 
available without cost. Write today for 
booklet on Truitt’s facilities. 


Fuel Tanks — Vats 
Stainless and Carbon Steel Fabrications 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
© GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA © 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vals © 
Washing Tanks © Steam Drums © Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis @ Mechamical Agitaters 
@ Separators @ Stainless Steel Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Stee! Products. 


TRUITT 
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The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 





FINISHER WANTED: Nationally known textile organ- 


ization in South wants a qualified finisher who has had 
experience on flat goods and underwear crepe. Man 


should have very sound synthetic fabric background. 
Please write giving full particulars on experience, back- 
ground and some indication of salary desired. Write Box 


No. 599. 





THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY, Textile 
Research Department, has excellent opportunities for 
Chemical Engineers and Textile Chemical graduates, pref- 
erably with 2-5 years’ textile laboratory or cotton dyeing 
and bleaching experience. These positions consist of re- 


search and development work in the Procter & Gamble 
laboratories and technical service work in the textile in- 


dustry. Replies held in confidence. Textile Research 
Department, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 

POSITION WANTED—Chemical Engineer, Chemist. 
Master’s degree. 11 years diversified experience includ- 
ing research, development, production and plant super- 
vision, management, textile chemical specialties, detergents. 


Duties have required customer sales and technical service 
contact, familiarity with textile plant operations. Desires 
change to position of responsibility requiring sound back- 
ground and management ability in small or medium sized 


organization. Write Box No. 642. 


~ 





POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist, Age. 29, 
broad experience in wet processing and dyeing of cot- 


tons and rayons. Formerly in charge of laboratory and 
dyehouse of well known organization. Superintendent 
material. Write Box No. 635. 





WANTED—Finisher for modern piece goods finishing 
plant. Must be experienced with all types of synthetic, 
spun and filament fabrics. Also must be experienced with 


resin finishes. Write Box No. 628. 


POSITION WANTED—Manager-Superintendent, com- 
mission dyeing and finishing. 25 years’ experience on 
wool, worsted, cotton rayon and blended fabrics. Piece 
yarn and stock dyeing. Textile and business school trained. 


Excellent references. Write Box No. 641. 
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POSITION WANTED: Wool Dyer & Finisher, chemist 
graduate, age 33. Tops, skein yarns, worsted pieces and 
union fabrics, blends matching and laboratory, also cotton 
dyeing, high experience, perfect knowledge Spanish. Steady 
Write Box No. 643. 


responsible position. 








POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist, Bachelor’s 
degree in Chemistry plus special textile and dye courses 
at B.D.T.I. Desires position leading to opportunity for 
future advancement. Married, 25 excellent references. Re- 
sume on request. Write Box No. 644. 





National known Textile Chemist with long experience in 
manufacture of textile auxiliaries, resins, detergents, and 
in textile finishing applications. Available as Research 
Director for established company in this line, or willing 
to join with salesman or sales organization in a manufac- 
turing enterprise. Philadelpaia area preferred, but not es- 
sential. Write Box No. 645. 








SALESMAN WITH EXPERIENCE FOR JIGG 
DYER: METROPOLITAN AREA: THIS IS AN 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT 
MAN. Write Box No. 646. 





EXPERIENCED BOSS DYER 
WANTED: A thoroughly experienced Boss Dyer on 
cotton piece goods in a medium size plant in Southern 
New England. Write Box No. 647 giving full particulars 
of experience. Replies will be held in the strictest con- 


fidence. 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 

For 
QUALIFIED EXECUTIVE 
A man who can carry on and expand the business of an 
organization that has manufactured a line of special dye- 
stuffs for more than one-quarter of a century. 
Must have knowledge and experience in the manufacture, 
sale and application of dyestuffs, especially Vats, plus a 
broad acquaintance in the trade. Give all pertinent infor- 
mation. 
Replies will be held in strict confidence by well known 
manufacturer. 

Write Box No. 649 

POSITION WANTED: Assistant Superintendent cotton 
finishing plant. Practical man 20 years experience as Dyer, 
Mercerizer and Finisher with strong emphasis on quality 
and production seeks position in Executive capacity age 


43. Write Box No. 648. 
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HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET IRS—(C. I. 1073) 
HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET 3RL 


Excellent Level Dyeing Properties 
Very Good Fastness to Light 


Recommended for producing fast shades on 
Ladies’ Dress Goods, Carpet Yarn and Upholstery Materials. 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Manufacturing Chemists 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 


...Let these Amon moistening boxes 
simplify your yarn ‘yarn humidifying and 
storage problems 


You can be sure of these im- 
portant advantages when you 
use moistening boxes made by 
Joseph Amon, Inc., of Rahway, 
N. J. Your yarns will never be 
damaged by rust stains...there 
will be less danger of tangling 
during moisturizing and stor- 
age... you will get controllable 
humidification. 


The metal of these improved moistening boxes can’t rust. It’s 
solid MONEL*...a tough, rustproof, corrosion-resistant INCO 
Nickel Alloy. There’s no coating to peel or wear away. A mini- 
mum amount of attention is all that is needed to keep MONEL 
bright and shining, year after year. 


The carefully-planned interior layout of bobbin pins mini- 
mizes the danger of tangling, and makes the box excellent for 
storing dry yarns, as well as for moistening. The large, easy-to- 
fill water reservoir allows convenient control of humidification. 
And in addition, the relatively great evaporating area helps to 
‘peed moisturizing and insures thorough penetration. 

The box illustrated was designed especially for leggers, and 
measures 34” long x 15” wide x 16” high. Other sizes are avail- 
cble such as for footers, and single unit machines. 


For prices and further information, write to Joseph Amon, Inc., 


Rahway, N. J. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


MONEL ... for Minimum Maintenance 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


NEW YORK 


PROOUEC?S 


QUALITY < RICHMOND 


PROBLEM 
DYEHOUSE HEADACHE NO. 1 


SCOURING OIL OUT 
ANSWER 


SCOUROL 


WILL REMOVE OIL FROM ANY FABRIC 
A NON-IONIC 
UNAFFECTED BY HARD WATER, ACID OR ALKALIES 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON YOUR PARTICULAR 
PROBLEM 


WRITE US 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
CHARLOTTE 2-1428 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE PHILADELPHIA 25 PA 
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lower 
de=sizing 
costs 


FOR COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS — 


RAPIDASE saves you money 


because 


1—It de-sizes efficiently at high speeds. 


This fast-acting enzyme is particularly adapt- 
able for high-speed continuous de-sizing 
ranges, shorter time in the box or fewer ends 
on the jig. 


2— It is effective in low concentrations. 


This concentrated product can be used advan- 


tageously in concentrations as low as one tenth 
oo 1%. 


3—High temperatures can be used to increase its activity. 
The starch-solubilizing action of Rapidase is 
doubled with each 18° rise in temperature be- 
tween 120° and 200° F, permitting advantage 
to be taken of the increased penetration and 
easier removal of the decomposition products 
at the higher temperatures. 


TECHNICIANS AVAILABLE * WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








- What makes a Leader ? 


Leaders don’t just happen. In most cases, it is the 
combination of skill, performance and facilities 
that add up to make one “the leader.” 


The unsurpassed quality and uniformity of Solvay 


products are backed by: 
@ the facilities of five strategically located plants 


@ the long experience and production skill of 
the men who run these plants 


@ a progressive research organization working 
with the finest in laboratory equipment 


@ Solvay’s “Industry-Wise” Technical Service 
which serves you with an intimate knowledge of 
your industry, and offers expert advice on the use, 
handling, and storing of alkalies 


@ prompt and convenient delivery from more 
than two hundred local stock points covering the 
entire country 


This combination of services, offered by Amer- 
ica’s first and largest manufacturer of alkalies and 
associated chemicals, clearly establishes Solvay 
as the leading producer in the field. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


ooll4, 


Soda Ash + CausticSoda «+ Caustic Potash 
Chlorine + Potassium Carbonate + Calcium Chloride 
Nytron + Sodium Bicarbonate + Specialty Cleansers 
Ammonium Bicarbonate + Sodium Nitrite » Para-dichlorobenzene 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene * Monochlorobenzene +» Methanol 
Ammonium Chloride + Formaldehyde 
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rewetting agent is 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED... 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT... 


Surfax 1288, an exclusive Houghton development, is 
an anionic type of surface active agent, water soluble 
at all working proportions. It is a liquid, reddish- 
amber in color. 





Here are the brief facts 
about the new SURFAX 


1288, proven in textile 
mills to be an excellent 








This product has already been proven for such opera- 
tions as preparation for compressive shrinkage; dye- 
ing of hosiery: package, jig or pad dyeing, etc. 





Use Surfax 1288 in neutral, mild acid or mild alkaline 
solutions. Use it in hard water. Use it for leveling dye- 
baths because of its excellent dispersing and retard- 
ing properties. 


money Value for a wide 





range of wet processing 





operations: 





And use less of it, because it’s concentrated and 
highly effective. Write for Product Data Sheet and 
trial quantity to match against any other such agents 
you may have used. 


E.F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 
825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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STANDAFINS 
for finishing 


@ A full range of body, hand and drape for all fabrics. 





@ Resistant to laundering and dry cleaning. 





. : : 2 
@ Easy to apply on conventional equipment; no curing 
required. 
@ Compatible in bath with other finishing materials. 
” 
@ Impart slip proofing and snag resistance to woven and - 
knitted goods. ‘ 
@ Binders for pigments and fillers. 
STANDAFIN 77 STANDAFIN 79 ~ 
Soft, full hand Intermediate firmness 
STANDAFIN R10 STANDAFIN 1220 _ 
Firm, full hand Stiff finish 
We welcome your inquiries on these and other Standafins. —_ 
Write or call today. 
~ 
ioe 
L PRODUCTS, INC. 
STREETS, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY ,| 
attanooga, Tenn. e Paterson, N. J e Providence, R. I. ° Sunbury, Pa. | | 
Sacramento, Cal. ®@ Greensboro, N. C. e Leaksville, N. C. 
Y 
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With the acquisition of Standard Wholesale Acid 
and Phosphate Works, and Southern Acid & Sulphur 


Company, Inc., Mathieson now operates the tro largest 


single-unit sulphuric acid plants in the world ...adds another 
g P P 


basic product to its growing list of industrial chemicals. 


With other strategically located producing units, these plants 
form a network of supply centers which enables Mathieson 
to provide an even greater service to the chemical consuming 
industries. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 60 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 


Sulphuric Acid . . . Caustic Soda . . . Seda Ash . . . Bi- 

carbonate of Soda ... Liquid Chlorine .. . 

Dioxide . . . Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aqua... 

Products . . . Dry Ice . . . Carbonic Gas... 
Chliorite Products .. . Sodium Methylate 





dione ute 


OTHER BENEFITS in tes- 
tile operations, such as 
faster wetting, penetrating 
and dispersing, can be 
achieved with DeEcERESOL* 
Wetting Agents. 


Water repellency plus superior re- 
sistance to water borne stain are 
both obtained through the use 
of Cyanamid’s ParamMuL* 115 
Water Repellent in a wide variety 
of fabrics—cottons, rayons, linens 
and woolens — for outerwear and 
equipment purposes. 

PARAMUL 115 is but one of a 
number of Cyanamid Textile Spe- 
cialties carefully formulated to per- 
form specific tasks with the utmost 
efficiency and economy. 

We offer you the facilities of our 
textile research laboratories and 
the cooperation of our technical 
stafl in using these specialties to 
obtain the most satisfactory results. 

Our descriptive booklet “Textile 
Specialties” will be mailed at your 
request. *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


THE QUALITY OF MANY FABRICS is de- 
termined to a great extent by the quality of 
the sulfonated oils used in their manufacture. 
Cyanamid’s Sulfonated Oils have stood the 
test of time because of their consistent high 
quality and dependability. 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT. E-6 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 








